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Preparing  for  the  PRESS, 


A LETTER 

-TO 

Mr.  JOHN  ROC  K E j 

apothecary, 

In  WELLS, 

/ 

SOMERSET. 


T O 


All  v/ho  are  rM  Members 

OF  THE 

Royal  College  of  PHYSICIANS; 

ACTING 

From  a native  Dignity  of 

Principle,  Sentiment,  and  Independence  ; 

FROM  THE 

Liberal  Exercife  of  their 

UNDERSTANDING; 

And  the  chalte  Disinterestedness  of 

MOTIVE: 

The  following  REMARKS 
Are  refpeftfully  Infcribed, 

And  with  much  fincere  Affection, 
By  their  medical 

Brother  and  Friend, 

The  AUTHOR. 
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introduction. 


S Ixbut  value  life,  or  v/iQi  for  it,  .to  leave 
memorials  behind  me,  when  I die,  that  I at 
lead:  endeavoured  to  be  iirefnl  in  my  day  and 
fphere,  anxious  for  the  bed;  intereds  oi  man- 
kind (as  apprehended  by  me)  independent  of 
all  human  fyitems  and  diandards  (which  have 
no  authority,  and  diould  have  as  little  influeiice) 

I lhall,. every  inviting  occalion,  animadvert  on 
falfe  dodlrines,  and  miilaken  opinions,  adv?''ced 
from  the  prels;  elpecially  in  my  own  profeflion. 
It  diall  be  done  with  urbanity,  and  with  as 
much  ttcntlenefs  as  cafes  may  admit  ot.  But 
every  writer  mud:  write  like  himfelf:  I diall, 
it  is  hoped,  be  allowed  to  write  in  my  own  way. 
SliOLild  it  not  be  that  oi  another , it  cannot, 
lurely,  be  imputed  to  me  as  a fault.  That 
‘other  may  be  luperior  to  mine,  m excellence  ot 
matter, ' arrangement,  and  dldion  ; but  cannot, 
I am  b6ld  to  fay,  in  didnterededners  of  prin- 


cinh 


or  imeere 


intentien  of  doing  good. 


1 here 


There  arc  rrianv  thing[5  taken  for  g;ranted  i'n 
Dr.  I jce’s  “ Narrative  of  a finijular  jjourv  Cafe,” 
which  from  their  plauiibility,  and  failiionable 
acceptance  among  meclica!  men,  are  not  calcn- 
lated  to  advance  tite  fcience  of  healing;  bat  ra- 
ther to  hind  faiber  the  tackle  and  harnefs  of  the 
yoke  in  which  it  draws.  As  the  author,  whom 
I refpedl,  is  now  only  a candidate  for  exterilive 
prad:ice,  I would  wifh  him  to  ftand  upon  his 
O'wn  legs,  cliufe  new  ground,  and  explore  every 
inch  before  Iiiin,  with  patient  eye,  fo  as  to  af- 
certain  whither  it  leads  : and  not  mount  the 
ililts  of  his  predecelTors,  or  thofe  of  any  living 
authority,  either  (ingle  or  incorporated,  bop- 
ping from  one  beaten  track  to  another. 

If  incipent  pradlitioners,  in  wide  circles,  do 
not  fet  forward  in  paths  of  reformation,  which 
mud  always  be — 72ew  ground — or  reformation 
will  never  happen,  to  do  the  human  charac- 
ter honour,  and  illudrate  the  great  leading  data 
of  the  healing  art.  An  ar.gel  from  Heaven, 
with  a medical  degree  in  his  hand,  would  fail 
to  put  a grey-headed  pradlifing  veteran  out  of 
his  way : liis  pen  moves  in  the  fame  uniformity 
of  preferibing,  .as  his  hands  open  to  grafp  the 
offered  fee.  And  while  the  rroJdcn  trd/mte  con- 

o 

tinues  to  pour  into  the  coffers  of  profeibonal 

fiipcrilition.. 


( i!i  ) 

ruperilition,  bigotry  and  dotage,  as  fafl_as  (I 
might  have  faid  fafterthan)  into  thofe  of  liberal 
quiry,  mental  illumination,  and  didnterefted 
philanthropy,  people  will  continue  to  pay^  in 
-the  unaccountable  credulity  of  fa/hion,  for 
having  their  conditutions  injured,  and  their 
lives  fhortened,  by  the  embarraffed,  random, 
prepoderous,  unabaflied  adnainidration  of  drugs. 
Indeed  the  golden  head  of  royalty  tempts  every 
learned  profeifion  to  be  what  it  is  : imperfedl, 
indigeded,  corrupt,  feldda,  and,  in  many  in- 
, dances,  doing  harm  rather  than  good. 

Dr.  Lee  evidently  looks  to  his  right  hand 
man,  as  he  moves  in  the  paths  of  medicine  ; 
though  this  obliquity  of  vifion,  fuits  the  difei- 
pline  and  ufe  of  tadtics  very  well  j yet  the  eye 
of  fcience  fliould  ever  be  Yookirng  forward,  re- 
gardlefs  of  the  road-boards  bn  each  hand,  diredl- 
ing  to  this  and  the  other  place  to  flop  at. — < 
What  1 mean  is,  that  Dr.  Lee  appeals  to  a 
Jiandard,  a human  dandard,  no  better  than  him- 
felf.  While  he  does  fo,  h e never  can  be  emi- 
nently ufeful,  but  mud  take  his  chance  of  being 
fo,  o'c  not,  with'thoufands  of  his  brethren,  who 
feldom  thi'nk  after  they  have  left  a college,  ex- 
cepting how  patients  are  to  be  procured,  and 
the  kings  head  thrown  into  their  pockets.  The 

b Royal 
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» \ 

Royal  College  of  Ph'yfidans  at  London,  feems 
to  have  feduced  Dr.  Lee  to  vacate  hmjelj\  if  I 
may  ufe  the  term.  The  college  is  plena fn, 
and  he  the  vacuum.  In  fuch  an  exhaufted  re- 
ceiver, medical  feathers  will  gravitate  towards 
the  centre,  with  the  folidity  of  medical  bullion. 

Hence,  I have  prefixed  to  the  confideration 
of  Dr.  Lee’s  pamphlet,  StridtOres  on  the  roy- 
al COLLEGE.  I know  Very  few  of  the  mem- 
bers ; nor  have  I any  thing  within  my  bread:, 
but  fentiments  of  kindnefs  and  benevolence  for 
them  ally  in  a perfonal  fenfe,  or  as  private  indi- 
viduals. As  fuch,  I would  refpedt  and  efteem 
every  man,  in  proportion  to  his  worth,  and  dif- 
intereded  ufefulnefs ; but-r-no  farther.  As  an 
artificial  body,  an  engine  of  regal  charter  right, 
when  matters  of  fuch  high  concern  tremble  on 
the  decifion  of  a moment,  as  thofe  of  living  or 
dying,  I have  no  veneration  for  any  college ; and 
I would  do  all  in  my  power,  to  withdraw  the 
veneration  of  mankind  from  fuch  colleges. 

Nothing  fliould  feem  more  convincely  to 
prove  the  fandy  foundation  of  fcience  on  which 
the  royal  college  of  phyficians  dands,  than  their 
printed  application  to  the  phyficians  of  Great- 
Britain  and  Ireland,  for  information  regarding 

the 

\ 


the  type  of  what  is  cal(ed  the  Injluenzay  its  pc-i 
culiarity  of  fymptoms,  methods  of  cure,  &c, 
in  their  refpeclive  didrids.  The  Injluenza,  or, 
as  a learned  gentleman*  has  terLned  it,  “ epide- 
mic catarrhal  feverd'  which  appears  to  have 
been  a general  European  indifpolition,  was,  and 
is,  the  fimpled  and  mod  intelligible  of  all  dif- 
ord ers.  A remarkable  year  of  weather y flitting 
fuddenly  from  the  oppoflte  extremes  of  hot 
and  cold,  moid  and  dry  (that  may  not,  per- 
haps, occur  again  for  a century  to  come)  in- 
terrupted the  regular  fecretions  of  the  animal 
oeconomv,  which  'is  never  but  attended  with 
indifpofltion  \ this  (which,  unavoidably,  mud 
have  had  its  varieties  according  to  age,  fex, 
manner  of  living,  &c.)  condituted  the  epidemic ^ 
called  Influenza. 

The  efFeds  of  thefe  didurbed  fecretions  ap- 
pearing in  a variety  of  forms,  or  fymptoms, 
made  no  diflerence  in  the  nature  of  the  diforder, 
or  in  the  rational  manner  of  treating  it.  It  only 
diflered  in  degrees  of  violence,  according  to  the 
pre-difpofing  caufes  of  aggravation  it  met  with 
in  a diverflty  of  conditutions  j or  more  properly, 
according  to  the  kind  of  diforders  perfons  had 
been  fubjed  to,  before  its  acceflbry'attack. 

FcoplQ 


* Dr.  Falconer,  of  Bath, 


< vi  j 

People  fubjed  to  the  giut,  had  it  diifercntly 
from  the  nervous,_  as  thefe  form  two  oppof  te 
conflitutions,  being  never  intermut.'.ble  with 
each  other,  though  cOmprifing  half  the  genteel 
v/orld  ; and  people  fubjeeft  to  fcorbutic  erupti- 
ons, differently  from  thofe  who  were  he<fLicjy, 
or  confumptively  difpofed ; which  are  likewife 
conffitutions  oppofed  to  each  other,  the  flrll 
attacking  the  furface,  thelafl  the  internal  parts, 
and  never  to  any  extent  exiiling  at  the  fame 
time. 

Patients  of  coflive  habits,  felt  the  effedls  of 
the  InfAienza  in  a manner  quite  unlike  thbfe  of 
irritable  bowels  : and  thole  who  drank  s;ene- 
roufly,  did  not  fuffer  by  it  in  the  fame  way  with 
the  rigidly  abftemious.  The  former,  indeed, 
as  far  as  my  obfervation  extended,  were  rare  ex- 
amples of  its  feverify,  or  duration. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  attack  and  cure  of 
royal  college  objed'  of  enquiry,  depended  en- 
tirely on  the  ASSIMILATING  power  of  the  ebn- 
ffituticn,  or  the  predominant  habit  of  body, 
influenced  or  aded  upon  by  it ; and  could  not  be 
owing  to  any  mfeSiioiis  quality  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  as  a learned  Writer  on  a fimple  fubjedt 

alledges. 
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alledges,  but  without  that  detail  of  proof 
which  was  necefi'ary.* 

Phyfcians  are  fcrangely  prone  to  impute  dil- 
orders,  becaufe  they  arc  endemic  or  pretty  ge- 
neral, to  atmofpherical  miafmita  or  infeiftion. 
They  do  fo  from  mifapprehending  the  fimplcft 
principles.  Miafmital  influence,  or  infedlion 
from  the  air,  forms  a kind  of  medical  myjle7'yy 
which,  like  church  mj^eries,  mud;  not  be 
peeped  into.  They  are  alike  the  hieroglyphics 
of  a profedion,  which  muft  be  believed^  becaufe 
they  are  unintelligible.  Daiknefs  fhould  be 
accounted  light,  and  nonfenfe  a proof  of  good 
underflanding,  for  the  fame  reafon. — I have  no 
buhnefs  here  but  with  the  former  myftery. 

If  the  perfpiratory  emunctories,  or  exha- 
lents,  perform  their  duty,  thofe  of  the  inha- 

lent 


* Dr.  Falconer,  of  Bath.  How  can  this  gentleman  im- 
prove in  fciencc,  or  luccefsful  praftice,  who  is  cenftantly 
over-ruling  himfelf  by  authorities  I In  his  publication  on 
the  Injluenzay  as  if  he  thougiVt  himfelf  no  more  than  a pro- 
fetTional  chitd^  he  puts  I'eading-ftrings  into  the  following 
hands  (a  fort  of  mde  dty  nurfes  in  phyfic)  and  fuffers  them 
to  lead  hlih  about:  viz.  CulUn  (1  fellow  the  order  of  his 
notes)  Huxham,  Mofnian,  Sydenham.,  Morgagulc,  Hippo- 
crates, Van  Switen,  Sanliorius,  apd^  the  midical  ejfayers  of 
Edinburgh.  TWis  readbig,hv\x.nQt.refcdiion.  What 

have 
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lent  kind  can  have  no  power : it  is  a folicifm, 

% 

that  two  contrary  operations  fhould  be  carried 
on  together y on  the  furface  of  the  body,  or  by 
thecuticular  pores  ! A tide  might  as  well  make 
and  ebb,  or  a river  run  onward  and  back,  at  the 
fame  time.  Anatomifts  and  pbyfiobgifls,  I am 
certain,  are  miftaken  in  this  matter,  and  thro’ 
them,  the  whole  body  of  medical  men. 

The  abforbents  become  inforbents,  according 
as  certain  extra  caufes  adl.  Neither  of  them 
are  caiifes:  they  are  effects  both  : one  and  the 
fame  feries  of  veffels  performing  imbibition  and 
exhalation.  Does  the  arterial  blood  go  for- 
ward from  the  heart,  and  return  to  it,  at  the 
fame  time  ? No.  It  might,  however,  as  well 
> as 

have  we  to  do  with  thefe  fathers  in  medicine,  as  ftandards 
of  medical  faith,  any  more  than  that  man  has,  who  conlults 
his  Bible,  and  pracTiifes  its  precepts,  with  the  doating  fa- 
thers in  divinity?  Authorities  at  the  bottom  of  a thefn  do 
very  v/ell,  as  by  them  the  profefTors  fee  that  the  candidate 
is  well  acquainted  with  books,  and  has  made  a good  ufe  of 
his  time;  but  fliould  ceafe  to  be  brought  forward  when  a 
man  has  a fund  of  his  own  to  bear  him  up,  and  to  appeal 
to.  If  he  have  not  this  fund,  a thoufand  written  authorities 
(except  written  by  fatients)  cannot  prove  him  either  a juft 
rcafoner,  or  a fafe  pra£litioner.  Truth,  whether  medical 
' or  theologic,  leans  upon  no  authority  but  its  own  ; and, 
what  is  not  truth,  cannot  be  fupported  by  any  a\ithority.— • 
If  people  are  to  depend  on  the  thoughts  of  an  hundred  or  a 

thoufandl^ 
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as  two  currents  fet  in  and  out  from  and  to  the 
fkin.  The  fame  fervice  cannot  be  done  in  two 
contrary  ways  at  one  time.  Adiion  and  readtion 
1 never  can  happen  together. 

Why  do  perfons,  in  a profufe  perfpiration, 
never  catch  cold,  while  it  keeps  up  ? Becaufe 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  during  the  time  as  ab- 
forption.  Why,  when  it  ceafes,  are  the  fame 
perfons  particularly  apt  to” catch  cold  ? Becaufe 
the  exhalents  become  the  inhalents ; or,  in  o- 
ther  words,  becaufe  action  and  readtion  are  tan- 
tamount 


thoufand  years  ago,  why  is  it  they  have  the/i(jw<fn  to  think  ? 

If  writers  look  fcientificly  backward,  and  not  forward,  why 
were  their  births  delayed  to  a late  age  ? In  fuch  a line  of  ra- 
tiocinative  going  back,  they  may  be  faid  not  to  be  them- 
felves,  but  thofe  who  lived  before  them.  There  is  meaning  » 
in  the  folicifm.  For  what  purpofe  has  Dr.  Falconer,  or 
Dr.  any  one,  been  born  twenty  centuries  pofterior  to 
' Hippocrates,  if  he  lives  and  dies  no  more  than  Hippocrates 
in  knowledge  ? He  was  a good  phyfician  in  the  infancy  of 
phylic;  but  phyfic  fhould  now  be  an  adult,  and  in  its  prime 
and  vigour : otherwife  (alas  !)  two  thoufand  years  have  been 
loft,  or  gone  back  on  the  dial,  while  fuch  dod:ors  only  ferve 
9,s  fiadows'  to  mark  the  retrogradation. 

I never  fee  a quotational  parade  of  authorities,  but  I fet 
the  exhibitors  down  in  my  mind,  as  having  little  to  fay  for 
themfelves.  Retailing  the  opinions  of  others,  is  not  adding 
to  knowledge,  nor  making  readers  wifer  than  when  they 
read  the  originals.  A pool  of  water  rtiledts  the  Heavens  : 

but 
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taniount  to  each  other,  and  cpnflitute  a conilan-^ 
pervading  law  of  nature.  Why  is  it  that  peo- 
ple, who  either  drink  generoufly,  or  ufe  conh- 
derable  exercife,  feldom  or  never  catch  cold  ? 
Becaufe  perfpiration,  by  the  pores  of  the  dcin, 
is  uniformly  fupported,  and  infpiration  by  the 
fame  pores  cannot  take  place.  For  what  reafon 
are  fedentary  perfons,  and  the  uncommonly  ab- 
ftemious,  uncommonly  liable  to  catch  cold,  on 
the  flighteit  expofure  to  the  external  air  ? For 
this,  that  the  exduent  conflitutional  tendency 
is  more  or,  lefs  flopt,  and  the  refluent  in  the 

fame 


but  who  would  think  of  looking  doiunward  for  the  gloriou? 
cxpanfe  ? A man  of  Dr.  Falconer’s  learning  and  fpcculative 
turn,  would  he  throw  away  the  leading-firings  of  antiquitj-, 
and  deem  himfelf  profejjtonally  come  of  age,  might  do  much 
as  a workman  in  the  mines  of  thought,  and  a nice  diferimi- 
nator  in  the  wide  field  of  fpeculation.  But  they  muft  be 
his  oiun  mines,  where  he  lhail  work  without  hire ; and  the 
field,  that  of  unbounded  nature,  not  a favourite  author  s pad- 
dock,  or  inclofure. — It  is  to  be  lamented  that,  from  tlie  firfl: 
to  the  lafi  page  of  this  gentleman’s  performance  (I  muft 
have  the  liberty  to  fay)  the  eye  meets  not  one  new  ray  of  in- 
formation'thrown  upon  the  opaque  of  phyfic,  the  dark  and 
troubled  atmofphere  of  medical  pradlice : an  atmofpherc 
without  even  a boiv  fufpended  in  it,  fignifying  that  the  world 
Ihall  not  be  what  it  was,  when  all  human  underftanding 
lay  concealed  and  locked  up  in  an  ark.  Alas  ! while  divines 
only  echo  the  opinions  of  divines;  lawyers  of  lawyers  ; and 
phyfician's  of  phyficiaiis:  the  advance  of  knowledge  and  re- 
formation will  be  refiritfied  to  a nut-JbeUf  inftcad  of  an  a-^  k. 

Ph\  fician*:. 


( X'  ) 

Ame  proportion  takes  its  place*  How  can  it 
be  accounted  for  that  the  labouring  poor,  iiot- 
withftanding  they  are  fecluded  from  mod  of  the 
comforts  and  invigorations  of  life  (if  we  except 
eating  heartily,  and  deeping  foundly)  never  catch 
cold?  Eafily  thus;  that  the  daily  exertion  of 
their  joints  and  mufclcs,  keeps  up  the  general 
circulation ; therefore,  pudies  forward  all  the  fe- 
cretions,  particularly,  that,  infendbly,  by  the' 
Ikin,  which  prevents  the  inhalation  of  any  thing 

externally  hurtful  that  may  furround  them. 

1 

Catching  cold  (a  term  in  every  body's  mouth, 
and  rightly  underftood  by  nobody ) is  the  ac- 
tion of  the  air,  and  its  fufpended  vapours,  on 
the  pores  of  the  d^in  : thefe  ceadng  to  be  exha- 
lents,  by  errors  of  the  individual,  and  becoming 

c inhalents. 


Phyficians,  lawyers,  and  divines,  fhould  be  wholefale  deal- 
ers in  their  refpeftive  profeflions,  and  not  huckfters  or  ped- 
lars, dealing  in  fmall  ware. — When  I exclude  ftandards  and 
authorities,  I have  a refervation  in  my  mind  regarding  one, 
and  one  only,  that  is.  Revelation,  when  allowed  to  fpealc 
for  itfelf ; taken  out  of  the  spoiling  hands  of  priefts,  and 
received  as  divine,  without  aiSls  of  parliament  in  its  favour.— 
When  I mention  priefts  and  a£ts  of  parliament,  I would  be 
undeiftood  to  mean  local  charaffers  and  powers,  adting  for 
the  good  of  a few,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  many.  (I  fpeak  as 
a Chriftian  philofopher,  and  cofmopolitan.)  The  fentiment 
of  being  fo,  fuj^ports  priefthoods  in  luxury  and  grandeur, 

not 


/ 
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inhalents,  the  tide  of  excretory  humours  or  ef- 
fluvia, in  an  acrid Jiate  (which  all  fuch,  being 
excrementitious  and  contageous  mufl;  be)  flow- 
ing upon  the  interior  fyflem,  realizes  that  every 
where  tetined,  but  nowhere  properly  iinderjlood 
complaint,  catching  cold. 

The  foregoing  queries  and  anfwers,  I will  be 
bold  to  fay,  form  a fortrefs  of  common  fenfe, 
impregnable  to  the  mightiefl:  armies  and  efforts 
of  common-place  opinions.  But  alas  ! to  quit 
military  allufion,  ledfures  in  philofophy  may  be 
as  well  read  to  afanine  ears,  and  Chriftianity 
preached  to  thofe  of  an  adder,  as  for  the  flrongefl: 
and  clearefl;  reafoning,  to  overcome  intereji  and 
prejudice  in  alliance. — To  refume  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  Injiuenza,  which  gave  occaflon  to 
thefe  digreflive  reflections. 

This 


not  only  on  this  fide  the  Britifli  channel,  but  the  other,  in- 
cluding Germany,  France,  Spain,  &c.  If  Chriftianity 
fubmits  to  human  regulations,  it  is  no  longer  Chriftianity, 
but  the  POLITICS  of  a party.  It  was  meant  to  regulate  the 
■world,  not  to  be  regulated  by  it.  Chriftianity  and  the  world 
are  weights  in  oppofite  fcales  : if  one  weigh  heavy,  the  other 
muft  of  courfe  weigh  light.  In  like  manner,  the  art  of 
healing,  and  that  of  making  a fortune,  occupy  adverfe  fides 
of  the  balance  : the  defeending  of  the  one  muft  ever  be  the 
afeending  of  the  other.  Happy,  thrice  happy  and  more,  are 
thofe  who  have  health,  without  a royal  college  of  phyftcians, 
and  falvation,  without  a bench  of  bifhops. 


( xiil  ) 

This  reigning  diforder,  the  nature  of  which 
feems  to  be  fuch  a defiderandum  to  the  royal  col- 
lege of  phydcians,  I am  confidently  of  opinion, 
was  not  owing  to  infeSiiony  but  mechanical  lud- 
den  changes  of  the  weather,  to  which  we  did 
not  adapt  our  mode  of  living ; fo  that  ourfehes 
were  the  infedling  caufe,  and  not  the  air.  Not 
adapting  our  modes  of  living  to  fecond  caiifeSf  and 
their  ever  eventful  viciditudes,  is  the  imme- 
diate caufe,  of  all  what  are  named  epidemical 
difeafes  : nodum  in  fcirpo  quceris,  is  applicable  to 

moll  phyficians,  as  well  as  divines. 

» 

I had  many  patients  in  this  diforder ; but  foon. 
recovered  them,  merely  by  fupporting  the  con- 
ftitution  to  do  for  itfelf,  and  keeping  bliflers 
open,  Thofe  in  this  place,  who  followed  a 
a contrary  method,  with  blood-letting  cruelly 
fuperadded,  loft  not  a few  of  theirs.  My  me- 
thod was  limply  to  promote  the  exfluent  pufh 
or  flow  of  the  fecretional  juices,  which  Ihortly 
counteraded  the  recurrent,  that  is,  cured  the 
Injluenza,  Blifters,  with  generous  drinks  were 
my  ufual  agents  in  this  buflnefs.  Dr,  Falconer 
has  an  unworthy  opinion  of  the  former,  Blif- 
ters, inftead  of  increaflng  the  general  irritability, 
check  by  locating  it',  or,  in  other  words,  by 
confining  irritation  to  a particular  fpot.  If  the 

rays 
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rays  of*  the  fun  are  conveyed  to  a particular 
point,  they  will  not  diverge.  The  common 
pradlice  gioflly  miftakcs  the  operation  and  utility 
of  blifters,  as  many  other  medical  caufes  and  ef- 
feds  are  fyflematically  miflaken. 

It  was  remarkable,  and  merits  record,  that 
thofe  who  had  perpetual  bliftcrs  running  (I  re- 
commend them  almoft  to  all,  at  particular  times 
of  life,  efpecially  females)  were  not  attacked  by 
the  Infuenza^  at  lead  in  a manner  not  particu- 
larly worth  notice,  if  they  fupported  their  ope-  ^ 
ration  by  a more  generous  fyftem  of  living, 
which  all  do  who  have  them  applied  by  my  di- 
rections. The  writer  kept  free  of  this  cifor- 
der,  though  he  was  conftantly  breathing  Dr. 
Falconer’s  infedfed  atmofpheret  and  attended  a 
confiderable  number  of  infedied patients.  This 
I imputed  to  two  caufes.  Firlt,  that  I am  not 
abftemious  in  drmky  but  extremely  fo  in  eating. 
This  reverfed  method  of  living  has  given  me 
uncommon  health  for  a courfe  of  years  5 and  it 
is  what  I uniformly  recommend  to  thofe  pa- 
tients who  have  flrength  of  mind  enough  to  be 
fmgtdar.  The  former  is  Saiily  fcarcely  killing 
his  thoufands ; the  latter  David,  more  than  kill- 
ing his  ten  thoufands  every  year.* 

* No  reader  will  undcrftand  me  here,  in  being  pointed 
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Second,  about  fix  weeks  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Influenza  here,  I had  undergone  a 
courfe  of  bliftering  for  a triennial  return  of  an 
expiring  gout  (that  is,  a gout,  every  vilit  grow- 
ing lefs  and  lefs  violent)  which,  as  on  for- 
mer occahons,  conquered  it  in  a fliort  time. — 
Thefd  two  concurrent  caufes  kept  me  free  from 
• the  InJJuejizay  as  indeed  they  do.  from  every 
other  complaint.  On  the  whole,  I am  certain. 

Dr.  Reynold’s  addrefs  for  general  informa- 
tion regarding  the  nature,  fymptoms  and  cure 
of  the  late  Infliienzay  from  the  phylicians  of 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  will,  in  the  nume- 
rous anfwers  to  be  expected,  complicate  and 
embarrafs  the  fubjedt.  The  variations  of  the 
Influenza  in  one  place,  were,  I am  convinced, 
its  variations  in  every  place.  Thefe  mull  have 

depended 


on  the  article  of  drinkings  that  I recommend  it  in  the  com^ 
mon  acceptation  of  the  word,  which,  always  amounts  to, 
a vicious  habit.  No  ! I am  as  great  an  enemy  tointoxicatloi\ 
as  any  the  ftri£fe(f  moralift  whatever ; feeing  for  the  tiiin; 
it  lafts,  the  act  is  felling  our  underftandings,  or  intellects, 
for  as  much  liquor  as  we  may  have  fwallowed  to  be  mad® 
drunk. — I mean,  in  general,  that  moft  people  overdo  in  eat- 
ing, and  underdo  it  in  drinking.  Articles  of  eating,  ac- 
cording to  their  richnefs,  require  the  lirongeft  digeftive 
powers  to  break  down  and  allimilate  them  : thofe  of  drink'^ 
iflg  re(^uirc  none,  but  immediately  pafs  oft' by  all  the  excre- 


‘depended — noton  peculiarities  of  place,  fltua- 
tion,  or  quality  of  the  air — but  on  the  pre-ex- 
ifling  circumftances  of  every  patient’s  conftitu- 
tion  attacked  with  it,  co-operating  with  what 
may  have  been  his  ufual  modes  of  living. 

I had  feveral  epidolary  patients  at  a diflance 
(fome  in  London)  who  all  in  a fhort  time  re- 
covered, by  the  fame  treatment  of  the  diforder 
'which  fucceeded  with  me  in  Newark.  I wilh 
phyficians  would  be  no  longer  infedted  with  the 
theory  of  atmofpheric  infedtion.  It  only  infedls 
the  medical  pen,  and  proves  fuch  writers  have 
not  any  thing  better  to  fay  of  the  diforder. — 
That  the  air  is  moift  and  dry,  hot  and  cold,  in 
a variety  of  degrees,  and  thus  adls  upon  the  hu- 
maiibody,  is  certain  ; but,  furely,  to  call  this— 


tory  channels.  This  is  a circumftance  of  rccommendatiorr, 
in  favour  of  the  iaft,  which  cannot  but  convince  the  moft 
ordinary  reader. — With  refpedf  to  a liberal  ufe  of  good  li- 
quors in  medical  pradfice,  there  is  a miftake  which  pervades 
the  whole  circle  of  it.  Keeping  patients  on  watery  diluents^ 
is  not  only  feeding  mofl:  difeafes,  but  difabling  the  conlli* 
tutional  powers  to  contend  with  and  throw  them  off ; a mif- 
take no  lefs  dangerous  than  obftinate,  and  contrary  to  com- 
mon fenfe.  I'here  arc  fcarce  two  diforders  in  ten,  happen- 
ing in  Great-Britain,  or  Ireland,  but  what  require  to  be 
fupported  : inftead  of  this,  they  are  prolonged,  inveterated, 
and  hurried  into  fatal  crififcs,  by  water-gruel,  barley-water^ 
balm-tca,  faline  draughts,  vitriol  drops,  nitre,  &c.  &c. 
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'—tnfeClion^  would  indicate,  that  he  who  calls  it 
fo,  is  deeply  infeded  with  the  abfurd  bigotry 
and  fuperftition  of  the  fchools. 

The  foregoing  account  of  Influe com- 
prifes  any  anfwer  I fhould  have  thought  of  fend^ 
ing  to  the  requiiition  of  the  royal  college  of 
phyliclans.  What  had  the  members  to  do  in 
the  bufinefs,  more  than  any  private  meeting  of 
the  faculty,  or  even  any  medical  individual 
whatfoever  ? They  had  no  right  exclujively ^ to 
addrefs  the  public  on  theoccafion.  It  was  no 
Icfs  officious,  than  oflentatious.  It  tacitly  im- 
plied their  own  ignorance  of  the  difeafe  ; and, 
to  make  up  for  it,  that  they  wifhed  to  appro- 
priate the  aggregate  information,  fo  exteniive  a 
correfpondence  might  bring  in,  either  to  fomc 
felfifh,  or  vainglorious  purpofe. 

Were  the  college  deferving  its  chartered  pri-i 
vileges,  it  would  have  been  competent  to  in- 
ftrud  the  phyficians  of  Great-Britain  and  Ire- 
land, inftead  of  being  intruded  by  them.  The 
prerogative  the  members  would  afterward  affume 
of  comparing,  garbling,  and  communicating 
the  huge  mafs  of  opinions,  which  might  be  the 
refult  of  fo  general  a correfpondence,  in  their 
own  way,  and  after  their  own  manner,  would 

bo 
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be  exel'cifcd  to  no  better  purpofe  than  by  an  ex- 
hibition of  knov/ledge  through  the  medium 

fyjiem  prejudice : like  the  fun  and  hea- 
venly bodies  feen  glimmering  through  a thick 
fog.  No  body  of  men  has  a right  to  ellablidi 
doctrines*  or  even  to  recommend  them,  bepnd 
the  authority  of  a fingle  individual : nor  fhould 
I be  lefs  apt  to  fufpedl  the  fcientific  decifions  of 
a royal  college  of  phyficians,  than  the  theologic 
ones  of  the  houfes  of  Convocation;  had  thefe 
not  been  wifely  diut  up,  againft  ecclefiadical 
intrulion,  by  the  merciful  hands  of  the  civil 
power;  in  honour  of  the  human,  as  well  as 
Chrihian  character,  and  to  do  uncommon  cre- 
dit to  government  arjd  modern  times. 

I have  only  to  add  that,  additional  to  Dr. 
Falconer’s  eJJ'ay  on  the  Influenza,  a number 
of  others,  I fee  by  the  public  prints,  are  crowd- 
ing upon  each  other. — The Jiimiilus  of  writing 
on  this  diforder,  it  would  feem,  will  be  more 
CONTAGIOUS  than  the  diforder  itfelf.  V/he- 
ther  the  contagion  proceeds  from  the  atmorphere 
encompafling  the  earth  ; that  encompalling  the 
brain',  or  thatftill  more  fubtiie,  infectious  efflu- 
*vium  furrounding  the  kings  head  iiotn  the  mint, 
is  a knotty  point  of  difeuffion,  which,  with  all 
due  humility,  I humbly  leave  to  be  determined 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Royal  College. 


( x!x  ) 

;V  0 TA  BENE. 

The  volume  on  Blood-letting,  &c.  promifed 
the  public,  in  my  Cafes  in  Medicine,  from  a 
variety  of  profcfTional  calls,  and  other  interciir- 
rent  circumftances,  has  been'  flopt  in  the  prefs, 
after  two  hundred  pages  and  more  were  worked 
oft.  Though  ftopt,  it  is  not  loH;  fight  of,  as  it 
will  contain  much  interejiing  matter^  I will  be 
permitted  to  fay,  on  feveral  fubjefts  befide  that 
of  Blood-letting,  infi:ru6lively  to  diverfify  and 
enliven  the  latter. 

Venoefedlion,  whether  in  the  good  or  bad  ex- 
treme, is  one  of  the  niofi:  confequential  opera- 
rations  in  medical  fcience.  But  the  longer  I 
view  the  practice,  I confider  it  in  the  more  fa- 
tal light  to  the  lives  of  thoufands, — Early 
BLiSTERiNQ  will  have  all  \hQ,goodi  without  one 
of  the  bad  effedls,  infeparable  from  this  too  com- 
mon operation.  Why,  then,  is  the  former  al- 
mofi;  always  omitted  at  firfi:,'  and  the  latter  fel- 
dom  ? This  queftion  is  anfwered  by  ajkmg  an- 
other ; why  is  not  the  world  advancing  in  wif- 
I dom  and  knowledge  ? — In  the  volume  deferred, 

; but  not  laid  afide,  feveral  cafes  will  folicit  the 
1 reader’s  attention,  which  have  happened  in 
* Newark,  on  recent  occafions  (and  happening 

there 
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iherei  they  may  happen  any  where)  to  which 
the  lancet  gave  a fatal  termination,  in  the  (fcarce 
blood-guiltlefs)  hands  of  unblulhing  felf-confi- 
dence,  and  unlettered  obftinacy.  There  are 
men,  pompous,  ftrutting,  and  plaufible,  whofe 
bodies  are  too  large  for  their  fouls : alas  ! how 
few  are  there,  on  the  contrary,  whofe  fouls  are  at 
a lofs  for  room  in  their  bodies  ! — Venter  non 
habet  animum, — To  have  done. 

The  reader  is  to  be  informed  that,  notwith- 
ilanding  the  pains  I have  taken  to  put  this  re- 
Ipedtable  place,  and  others  by  example  from  it, 
on  their  guard  pretenders  to  medical know^ 

ledge,  I have  had  feveral  of  their  miftreated  pa- 
tients lately.  Some  I found  it  impoffible  to 
fave : others  with  extreme  difficulty.  Notwith- 
flanding  my  unhappinefs  in  this  refped:,  I make 
it  a point  of  duty  to  obey  every  call  convinced 
no  praditioher  can  lawfully  refufe  any.  But  I 
would  earneftly  entreat  every  one,  not  only  in 
Newark,  but  elfewhere,  to  have  the  bef  advice 
at  firft  (the  beft  is  always  the  cheapeft ) and  not 
exped  MIRACLES,  fevehteen  hundred  years  after 
the  power  of  working  them  has  ceafed. 


CANDID 
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Candid  Animadverfions 

& c. 


A wife  phyfaiarit  Ikill’d  our  ails  to  heal, 

**  Is  more  than  armies  tq  the  public  wcal.’^ 

Homer,' 

A S the  dodlrine  all  along  taken  for  granted 
in  Dr.  Lee’s  **  Narrative  of  a lingular  Gouty 
Cafe,”  runs  counter  to  that  of  mine  laid  down 
in  “A  fuccefsful  Method  of  treating  the 
Gout,”*  it  is  become  a matter  of  juftice  to  my- 
Llf,  as  well  as  a matter  of  farther  elucidation 
due  to  the  litigated  fubjed:,  to  make  remarks  on 
the  dodor’s  “ lingular  cafe.”  For  my  part,  the 
only  fingularity  which  llrikes  me,  i$,  that  it 
/hould  be  thought  lingular.  But  of  this  after- 
wards.— Dr.  Lee  is  my  countryman,  acquain- 
tarrce,  and,  I believe,  my  friend,  I am  hi^ 

friend* 

Printed  and  fold  b.y^R,  Cruttwelb  iii  and 

X)illy,  Poultry,  London, 
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friend,  and  finccrely  wi/li  him  well.  But  the 
ties  of  acquaintanccfhip,  national  connedion, 
and  even  friendtliip,  fhall,  with  me,  ever  give 
way  to  higher  confiderations,  thofc  that  regard 
mankind  at  large  : the  advantages  of  all,  not  of 
a few;  not  of  this  man,  or  that  man  ; but  of 
every  man,  and  every  man  alike. 

The  nniverfality  of  principle,  is  its  divinity; 
its  difintereflednefs  its  touchftone ; and  its  hm- 
plicity,  the  proof  of  its  excellence,  and  eventual 
ufefulnefs  to  the  world.  What  is  locked  up  in 
a corporation  (a  fort  of  royal  mifer’s  box)  is 
chiefly  beneficial  to  that  corporation,  and  only 
amufesthe  multitude  with  plauf/ble  appearances. 
This  leads  me,  as  a preliminary,  to  confider  that 
college  to  which  the  Dodor  addrefles  himfelf.. 

The  college  of  phyficians  at  London,  is  a cor- 
poration by  royal  charter,  and  gives  its  members 
no  more  confequence,  than  a royal  patent  to  fell 
drops  or  powders  gives  confequence  to  the  char- 
latan who  fells  them.  The  former’s  charter  is 
not  more  royal  than  the  latter’s  patent,  for  four- 
teen years.  Nay,  the  latter,  in  a court  of  con- 
fcicnce,  feems  beyond  the  former  in  merit ; as  the 
one  only  mns  the  rilk  of  deflroying  mankind 
for  a.  limited  time,  under  royal  patronage; 

wltercas 
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whereas  the  other’s  privilege,  to  the-farhe  pofli-* 
blc  purpofe,  is  unlimited:. 

That  the  participants  of  charters  royal  have 
had  academical  education*  Crowned  with  de- 
grees, and  thofe  of  patents  royal  none,  unlefs 
they  may  have  had  them  in  the  w’ay  of  infpira- 
tion  from  Heaven,  is  nothing  in  honour'of  the 
firft ; nay,  it  is  a circumftance  much  in  honour 
of  the  laft.  They  do  not  prefumc  on  any-  per- 
fonal  confiderations,  entitling  them  to  fell  their 
noilrums ; therefore,  by  feeing  the  proper  of- 
fice, they  obtain  a royal  patent  to  fill  up  the  va- 
cuum. But  phyficians  with  a regular  courfe  of 
learning  in  their  favour,  and  arrived  at  the  fum- 
mit  of  univerfity  honours,  do  not  think  thefe 
fufficient  authority  for  curing,  or  indemnifica- 
tion for  not faving  his  Majefty’s  fubjecls,  but  as- 
a body  they  mull  needs  have  his  Majefty’s  leave 
by  charter.  They  had  his  royal  college  charter 
for  treating  or  miftreating  the  cafes  of  as  many 
patients  as  might  come  their  way  ; but  this  was 
not  deemed  enough  : they  applied  for  and  got 
a fpecial  charter  for  further  fpecial  purpofes, — 
Two  negatives  make  an  affirmative  : why  fhould 
not  two  affirmatives  make  a negative  j and  thus 
the  royal  college  of  phyficians  be  pronounced  to’ 
have  no  charter  at  all  ■,  therefore,  behind  even' 

B tho’ 
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the  ncwfpapcr  fons  of  iEfculapius,  who  confefT- 
cdly  have  one  for  fourteen  years  ? Caufa  latet, 
vis  eji  notijjima. 

That  it  is  one  of  the  undoubted  prerogatives 
of  the  crown  to  grant  excluhve  charters,  I am 
ready  to  acknowledge : but  that  the  crown  (per- 
fonified  as  the  reader  wills)  underftands  phyfic 
or  the  qualifications  of  phyficians,  I am  as  ready 
not  to  acknowledge.  That  fuch  a power  may 
rightly  judge  of  the  qualifications  for  good  eat- 
ing and  drinking;  competent,  confequcntly,  to 
grant  charters  to  corporate  bodies,  confi fling  of 
mayor,  aldermen  and  burgefles,  whofe  chief 
amount  of  ufefulnefs  is,  at  public  feafts,  to  get 
fuddled  and  furfeited,  I feel  not  difpofed  to  de« 
ny:  but  that  the  fame  power  fhould  compre- 
hend the  caufes,  remote  and  proximate,  the  in- 
dications preventative,  palliative,  or  curative, 
of  fevers,  palfies,  epilepfies,  dyfenteries,  gout, 
rheumatifm,  &c.  or  the  operative  virtues  of  an- 
timony, calomel,  mufk,  camphire,  valerian, 
caftor,  bark,  &c.  I feel  myfelf  not  only  dif- 
pofed to  deny,  but  to  ridicule. 

Every  corporate  inflitution,  or  efiablifhment, 
in  arts,  fcicnces  or  ethics,  inftead  of  extending 
knowledge  and  improvement,  retard  them. — • 

How 
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How  is  a man  to  perform  a journey  if  he  is  ftopt 
at  an  inn  on  the  road  ? How  is  a pcrfon  to  give 
an  accurate  defcription  of  objedls,  when  he  fhuts 
his  eyes,  and  delires  another  to  fee  for  him  ? — 
Or,  to  draw  clofe  to  oiir  fubjedl,  how  can  a 
phyfician  prefcribe  a medicine,  with  rational  con- 
fidence, integrity  or  fuccefs,  who  has  not  re- 
peated unequivocal  knowledge  of  its  effedts  on 
former  occafions ; but,  on  the  contrary,  takes  its 
virtues  upon  truft  from  the  authority  of  another  ; 
which  other  had  his  report  from  a prcdeceflbr ; 
he  from  his  j and  fo  on  till  we  arrive  at  fome 
remote  father  of  phyfic,  who,  in  the  infancy  oi 
knowledge,  but  full  grown  flateof  credulity  and 
fuperftition,  was  little  qualified  to  make  juli 
and  faithful  conclufions  from  apparent  premifes. 

This  is  the  genealogy  and  origin  of  the  prefent 
pradice  of  phyfic  ; and  in  order  that  it  fhould 
never  be  other  than  what  it  is,  royal  colleges  of 
phyficians  have  locked  up  the  genealogical  fe- 
cret  or  my  fiery,  in  firong  boxes,  of  which  they 
only  have  the  keys,  for  the  exclufive  ufe  and 
emolument  of  their  refpedive  members.  Whaf 
is  this  but  quackery  on  a large,  pompous  fcale, 
for  the  lives  of  the  feveral  members ; while  that 
exhibited  in  newfpapers  is  upon  an  humble,  nar- 
row one,  limited  by  fourteen  years  ? The  fame 

augufi 
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auguft  authority  that  licenfes  the  one,  licenfes 
the  other  ; nor  has  a royal  college  of  phyficians 
a better  right,  or  better  qualitications.  To  far  as 
the  royal  patronage  is  efficient,  to  fell  their  re- 
ceipts to  patients’,  than  their  brethren  of  the 
public  prints  (they  are  certainly  fo  for  fourteen 
years)  fo  fell  their  infinite  variety  of  ineftimable, 
never-failing  fpecifics.  A newfpaper  patent- 
royal  confii^es  quackery  to  the  term  of  four- 
teen years  : niemberflaip  in  a royal  college  of 
phyficians  extends  it  to  the  end  of  the  indivi- 
dual’s life.  If  quackery  be  difgraceful  in  it- 
lelf,  and  pernicious  in  its  confequences  to  fo- 
ciety,  furely  that  royal  authority  is  merciful  and 
provident  wffiich  retrains  the  evil  to  a prefcribed 
period,  faying,  “ hitherto  lhalt  thou  come  and 
no  farther.” 

It  may  be  faid  that  the  members  of  royal  col- 
leges have  all  had  a liberal  education,  are  men 
of  learning  and  letters.  I grant  it : but  fo  much 
the  worfe.  When  learning  and  academical  ho- 
nours are  allied  to  error,  and  adt  in  conjundion, 
error  becomes  falhionable,  and  has  a fort  of  eter- 
nity conferred  upon  it.  Befide,  it  is  the  highefl 
of  ablurd  inconfiflencies  to  fuppofe  that  wif- 
dom,  learning  and  knovidedge,  require  the  royal 
aitl  of  a patent  or  charter  to  be  uieful  to  fociety. 

It 
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k would  feem  the  fame  thing  as  if  the  fun  fliould 
require  to  be  heated  in  an  oven,  in  order  to  warm 
and  ftEcundate  the  earth. 

' Error  and  learning,  in  alliance,  have  been  at 
the  bottom  of  all  the  mifehiefs  that  ever  dif- 
graced  or  diftreffed  the  fons  of  men.  Kingdom 
after  kingdom,  and' century  after  century,  has 
groaned  under  the  iron  hand  of  this  baneful,  hi- 
deous alliance.  On  it,  as  the  foundation  ftonc, 
the  huge  fuperftriKflurc  of  ancient  paganifm  was 
reared : a fyflem  fo  enormoufly  marked  for  ido- 
latry and  wickednefs,  that  the  Deity  himfelf 
was  under  the  neceffity  of  interpofing  to  coun- 
teract it,  hy  inftituting  the  jewifh  theocracy, 
over  which  he  locally  prefided  in  Shekenahy  or 
the  effulgent  emblems  of  fire.  By  it  the  Jewifh 
religion  itfelf,  after  ferving  the  purpofes  of  its 
firft  inftitution,  particularly,  p»'eferving  the 
knowledge  of  one  God  (both  in  effence  and 
perfon)  became  fo  degenerate  and  corrupt,  that 
Heaven  was  a fecond  time  obliged  to  interfere 
by  inftituting  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  in 
time,  as  cxprefUy  prophefied,*  is  to  take  place 

of 
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* The  words  of  the  prophecy  are  remarkable.  “ Then 
cometh  the  end  (the  end  of  our  fyftem)  when  he  (Jefus 
Chrijly  or  jefus  Chrift’s  religion  ) IhaJl  have  put  dovyn>  all 
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of  all  power  and  authority,  whether  ecclefiaftic 
or  civil,  and  be  the  univerfal  governing  prin- 
ciple of  every  nation  and  people. 


By  it.  Popery,  a furprifing  compound  of  ci- 
vil tyranny  and  fpiritual  corruption,  was  efta- 
bliihed  the  dominant  religion  of  the  European 
world ; though  containing  in  its  bofom  worfe 
evils,  more  horrid  exceffes,  than  ever  deformed 
the  word:  period  of  Pagan  times  : in  confequence 
of  which,  the  Deity  was  neceflitated  to  inter- 
pofe,  a third  time,  by  the  inftrumentality  of 
the  hrd:  reformers  on  the  continent,  and  thofe 
of  a later  date  in  England,  to  fave  mankind  from 
total  darknefs  and  ruin. 

By  it,  all  the  nations  fubhfting  in  the  Chrif- 
tian  world,  are,  at  this  moment,  tinctured,  more 
or  lefs,  with  civil  tyranny  and  ecclefiaftical  cor- 
ruption, not  even  excepting  the  felf-flattered 

feats 

1.ULE,  AND  ALL  AUTHORITY  AND  POWER  : for  he  muft 
reign,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  (that  is,  “ all  rule,  all 
authority  and  power”)  under  his  feet,”— Why  has  this 
ftriking  paffage  been  fo  long  mifapprehended  and  mifapplied, 
by  its  being  confidered  exclufively  in  reference  to  a fpiri- 
tual power  F — Spiritual  power,  in  the  abftraft,  there  can  be 
none.  Prayer  books  and  fermons  are  not  foldiers.  No  I all 
power  upon  earth  is  dvil^  politUali  or  fecular  in  its  nature. 


feats*  of  the  laft  reformation  which  has  hap- 
pened: a fituation,  undoubtedly,  that  wdl  re- 
quire a fourth  interpofition  of  the  Deity,  by  the 
medium  of  reformers  at  prcfent  living,  or  to  rife 
in  a future  generation  (for  no  farther  miracles 
will  be  wrought  to  the  end  of  the  world,  if  it 
may  not  be  faid  that  the  virtuous  and  difmte- 
relled  fons  of  reformation  are  a fpecies  of  ftand- 
ing  miracles,  in  fuch  vain,  felfilh,  corrupt  and 
vicious  times  as  ours)  ocherwife  the  three  pre- 
ceding interpohtions  of  the  Deity,  to  fave  the 
world  from  wicked  men,  would  be  ufelefs,  nay, 
a mockery  of  our  wants.  The  firft  laid  a foun- 
dation for  a fecond  ; the  fecond  for  a third  : a 
fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  6cc.  in  the  great  develope- 
ment  of  things,  the  collifion  of  ages  muft  follow  ; 
or  Reformation  be  left  halting  on  crutches,  to 
the  difparagement  and  unfulfilraent  of  the  text. 

From  this  fliort  retrofpe<5tion  of  hiftorical 
fads,  known  to  all  men  that  read,  it  appears 

that 

* The  times  indeed  feem  fad  approximating  to  ^ necef- 
fity  for  another  reform  : our  Bijhops  are  become  the  mere 
drudges  of  a court,  and  tools  of  a minifter  ; mere  fortune- 
hunters  ; fcramblers  for  preferment  ; a burlefque  on  the 
duties  ofrelidence,  preaching,  and  fetting  humble  examples 
of  piety  ; and  more  anxious  to  have  a Good  Friday  obferved, 
, than  the  facred  precepts  of  the  everlafting  Gofpel,  the  pure 
ql-orality  of  the  Sou  of  God. 


that  efror  and  learning  in  alliance,  which  ard 
never  without  the  civil  power  to  fupport  them, 
being  themfelves  necelTciry  to  the  fupport  of  all 
exifting  governments,  have  been,  and  ever  can- 
not but  be,  the  grcateft  enemies  to  mankind, 
becaufe  either  hereditary  or  elective  enemies, 
which,  as  already  obferved,  gives  them  a kind 
of  immortality.  From  their  widefl:  fpheres  of 
activity  and  influence,  to  the  narroweft,  they 
fay  and  do,  perfectly  confident  with  themfelves, 
as  one. — We  fet  off  from  the  narrow,  to  a wide 
fphere  indeed;  and  we  now  return  from  the 
wide  to  the  narrow.  A fingle  fpark  Ifruck  from 
a flint  may  fet  a city  on  flame ; and  yet  a drop 
of  water,  at  firfl,  might  have  extinguiihed  that 
fpaik.  From  the  pinion  of  analogy,  which 
always  delights  to  foar,  I am  now  humbly  to 
alight  at  the  threfhold  of  the  college  royal  of 
phyficians. 

They,  with  the  keys  of  the  temple  of  genius 
and  knowledge  in  their  hands,  would  only  ad- 
mit a few  worfliippers  to  bend  at  the  fhrine  of 
the  goddefs  of  health ; and  thofe  too  fuch  only 
as  worfhip  exadlly  in  their  own  way  : for,  alas  ! 
we  have  medical  Confeflions,  Articles,  Creeds, 
and  Catechifms,  as  well  as  theologic,  Thefe 
keys  were  delivered  to  the  firlt  applicants  by  a 
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perfon  who  knew  no  more  of  phyfic,  than  he 
did  of  the  philofopher’s  flone,  or  the  perpetual 
motion.  I'he  crown  indeed  once  claimed  the 
peculiar  knowledge  of  curing  the  kings  evil', 
but  that  diforder  is  now  only  found  to  exift  in 
the  proximities  of  a court ; the  natural  and 
fpontaneous  cure  of  which  is — to  get  away  from 
fuch  infedlioLis  latitudes  j the  cure  flill  the  more 
complete  according  to  the  diftance. 

Here  it  may  be  aiked,  what  could  adtuate  the 
firft  phyficians  who  applied  for  a royal  charter 
of  incorporation,  or  exclulive  rights  and  privi- 
leges ? Anfvver,  that  fpirit  of  ambition  and 
monopoly  which  long  ago  made  the  Caefars  dic- 
tators and  emperors  i made  private  Chriftian  in- 
dividuals Popes  of  Rome  j and  more  latterly  a 
Swedifh  monarch,  inftead  of  being  the  limited 
father  ol  his  people,  a tyrant  in  his  own  right. 
— It  will  be  alledged,  the  original  motive  was 
to  preferve  the  dignity,  decorum  and  ufefulnefs 
of  the  healing  art  from  violation.  But  this  is 
far  from  the  truth.  In  lieu  of  this,  the  inRi- 
tution  of  a royal  college  has  forced  the  healing 
art  into  the  hands  of  hand-bill  and  newfpaper 
dodtors,  who,  under  the  myftic  mantle  of  char- 
latanifm,  fandtioned  by  patent  royal,  have  all 
the  authority  the  government  of  thefe  realms  can 
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give  them,  toadt,  during  the  revolution  of  four- 
teen annual  funs,  a period  fufficient  to  kill  or 
cure  Saul’s  thoufands,  or  David’s  ten  thoufands,. 
bona  Jide,  ef  ipfo  faSioy  as  if  they  were  members 
of  the  royal  college  of  phylicians.  Where  is 
the  blulh  on  the  cheek  of  the  royal  college  ? — 
Where  is  the  fmiting  hand  upon  the  heart  of 
the  royal  college  ? 

Men  joining  their  heads  together,  at  particu- 
lar meetings,  to  authenticate  and  enlarge  know- 
ledge, is  quite  an  abfurdity.  It  fuppofes  know- 
ledge, or  fcience,  dinted  by  a day  or  an  hour, 
and  fending  her  cards  of  invitation  for  a public 
meeting,  to  do  what  can  only  be  done  in  private 
Jludies.  Should  it  be'  faid,  that  the  public  meet- 
ing is  only  appointed  to  compare,  and  finally  to 
adjud  the  various  arguments  and  opinions  of  the 
members  compofing  it;  dill  there  is  an  unfur- 
mountable  folicifm  in  the  cafe.  Shall  fuch 
members  be  judge,  jury,  and  witneffes,  in  their 
own  caufe  ? Forbid  it.  Heaven  ! Forbid  it, 
Conditution  of  England  ! Forbid  it,  Judice  ! 
Forbid  it.  Common  Senfe ! 

They  (hould  only  dand  as  fimple  deponents, 
or  perfons  giving  evidence  at  the  bar  of  the  pub- 
lic, indead  of  judging  and  decreeing  in  the 

above 
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above  triple  capacity,  and  in  fecret  conclave  too, 
if  they  have  any  thing  of  importance  to  add  to 
or  fubflraift  from  the  common  dock  of  fcientific 
information.  The  prefs  and  univerhty,  being 
open  to  all,  arc  the  only  legitimate  mediums  of 
knowledge,  when  the  fafety  and  honour  of  a 
profelTion  are  concerned,  and  the  firft  temporal 
interefls  of  mankind,  thofe  of  life  and  health, 
deeply  at  flake.  Every  other  medium  is  that 
of  a party  ; the  firft  conception  of  which  had 
its  roots  deep  faflencd  in  human  vanity,  a pre- 
fumptuous  fpirit  of  encroachment.  It  is  only 
a few  fecreted  individuals  telling  the  many,  “ we 
are  more  learned  and  knowing  than  you,  in- 
dulged from  Heaven  with  higher  degrees  of  ge- 
nius and  wifdom : therefore,  do  we  of  right 
take  upon  us  to  afcertain  the  nature  and  mea- 
fures  of  right  and  wrong,  for  your  adoption  and  ' 
diredion.”  This  is  the  amount,  in  fentiment 
and  meaning  of  all  exclufive,  collective  bodies; 
who  prefume,  in  their  aflembled  capacity,  to  do 
what,  in  their  feparate,  they  are  inadequate  to. 
The  term  royals  annexed  to  the  college,  gives 
the  members  no  right,  authority,  or  precedence 
whatever,  in  the  temple  of  fcience  and  philo- 
fophy  : a temple  not  made  with  hands,  like  that 
of  the  mind,  in  which  alone  the  Deity  prefides, 
as  he  does  in  that  of  immortality ; and,  into 

which 
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which  every  man,  or  ho  man,  has  a right  to  en- 
ter. A monarch  himfelf,  though  he  commands 
fleets  and  armies,  cannot  command  an  entrance 
into  that  holy  place : if  he  enters,  it  mufl  be  like 
any  other  private  perfon. 

A royal  charter  can  neither  give  or  take  away 
knowledge;  make  men  wifer  or  fooliflier,  bet- 
ter or  worfe,  than  they  are.  God  knows,  if  it 
could,  its  operation  flaould  begin  at  home,  and 
reform  courts  ; which,  in  all  kingdoms,  are  the 
central  points,  or  focufles,  from  whence  every 
fpecies  of  hypocrify,  deceit,  moral  turpitude, 
falfe  religion  (that  of  mere  fhew)  intemperance 
and  avarice,  diverges  and  fpreads  among  the  peo- 
ple, with  bilhops^  the  flrongeft  radii  colleded 
and  operative  in  thofelenfes;  thofe  burning  glafs 
which  would  fet  the  temple  of  truth  and  virtue, 
the  Deity’s  intelledual  world  on  fire,  were  it 
not,  like  the  three  Hebrews  devoted  to  the  fur- 
nace, infured  in  Heaven  from  burning. 

The  truth  of  the  remark  upon  courts  is  efla- 

blilhed 

^ In  mentioning  bifhops,  I do  not  mean  our  own  more 
^han  thofe  of  other  countries.  All  bifliops  are  and  muft 
^ver  be  alike,  as  being  men,  bearing  artificial  characters, 
fupported  only  by  worldly  riches  and  honours,  and  deriving 
4./^  their  ufefulnefs  and  fanCfity  from  the  ftate. 
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blKhed  beyond  a doubt,  by  this  confideration, 
a fa£t  which  comes  within  the  knowledge  of 
every  one,  that  the  farther  removed  the  people 
are  from  the  vicinities  of  a court,  the  more  art- 
lefs,  innocent,  virtuous,  hofpitable,  contented, 
and  peaceable,  they  will  always  be  found.  1 
have  made  the  remark  in  three  kingdoms  : had 
I refided  alternately  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
inflead  of  three,  the  fame  remark,  I am  confi- 
dent, muft  have  been  unavoidable.  People  have 
got  into  fuch  confirmed  habits  of  thinking, 
faying  and  adting,  at  court,  in  one  way,  that 
erring  and  finning  are  become  as  habitual  and 
familiar,  as  the  equilibrium  of  legs,  or  the  poife 
of  flioulders. — No  one  who  differs  not  from  the 
world  can  be  of  ufe  to  that  world  ; the  whole 
can  never  reform  itfelf : reformation  muft  com- 
mence among  the  parts  far  from  a court. 

Monopolies  of  knowledge,  fiiould  feem  like  ‘ 
monopolies  of  the  funy  or  the  ocean*  Know- 
ledge can  only  be  confined  by  the  individual  to 
himfelf;  and  that  only  for  the  term  of  his  na- 
tural life  ! Knowledge,  bounded  by  a charter, 
and  handed  over  by  parchment -right  from  one 
age  to  another,  fuppofes  man  never  dies,  or  dead, 
refuflitates  in  a parchment-form.  Many  a man 
lives  by  parchment  in  another  way,  we  allow ; but 

royal 
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royal  immortality,  imparted  to  a few,  and  com- 
municated afterward  by  eleBion^  forms  one  of 
thofe  abfurdities,  which  mankind  fwallow  with-, 
out  thinking  of  their  bulk. — In  the  aA  of  fwal- 
lowing,  no  one  is  choaked ; fo  all  is  well.  Be- 
fide,  the  eledlive  capacity,  exercifed  by  the  col- 
lege, is  equal,  in  point  of  authority,  to  the 
royal,  or  that  which  at  firft  gave  it  exijience. — 
The  demife  of  a member  is,  however,  a reaf- 
fumption  of  the  charter,  refpeding  the  deceafed, 
by  the  original  authority  which  beftowed  it. 

That  part  of  it — lapfed — was  conferred  on 
perfonal  identity  : this  ceafing  to  exift,  the  other 
becomes  void,  relapfes  to  the  crown.  It  fol- 
lows, then,  that  no  power  iliort  of  the  crown 
is  competent  to  eled  a new  member.  One 
member  eleding  another,  fuppofes  he  has  two 
identities,  or  can  fill  two  places  at  one  time. — 
To  view  the  abfurdity  in  a different  afped,  it 
fuppofes  he  has  the  power  of  revivifying  th^ 
dead,  in  the  perfon  of  him  who  is  about  to  be 
chofen  a member. 

One  abfurdity  is  generally  the  parent  of  an- 
other. By  the  fame  exertion  of  power,  that  he 
» 

(the  king)  reproduces  perfonal  identity  by  fub- 
flitution,  or  the  Jdmenefs  of  memberfhip,  by  a 

different 
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different  member  ; the  departed  member  may 
rife  from  his  grave,  throw  off  his  winding  fheet, 
and  reaffume  his  place  at  the  table.  From  the 
abfiirdity  of  fuch  felf -perpetuations y eonnedted 
with  their  danger  to  the  Hate,  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons cannot  eledl  its  own  members.  Every 
body  of  men  that  can^  will  foon  degenerate^  and 
become  hurtful.  But  this  metaphyfical  digref- 
iion  muft  be  Itopt. 

It  may  be  faid,  the  foregoing  flridtures  owe 
their  origin  to  the  circumflance  of  my  not  be- 
ing a member  myfelf  of  the  royal  college.  But 
this  cannot  be  truly  faid.  I never  applied,  and 
upon  my  principles,  never  can  apply  to  be  ad- 
mitted one  of  that  body.  As  I totally  condemn 
the  inftitution,  by  participating  of  it  as  a mem- 
ber, I fhould  confider  myfelf,  and  be  juflly 
conlidered  by  others,  as  felf-condemned. 

I condemn  the  infitution  on  feveral  grounds, 
and  with  a degree  of  folid  reafon  which  muft 
ftrike  any  one  but  a member.  Surprifing  it  is, 
that  when  a perfon  commences  member  of  a 
particular  body,  or  corporation,  he  that  mo- 
ment becomes  the  advocate  and  flatterer  of  that 
body.  This  condud  involves  a tacit  ccnfure 
ef,  and  fatirc  upon,  the  njohole  world befide ; which 

fbould 


fhould  feem  an  ungracious  fpecimen  to  afcertain 
the  principle,  dignity  and  decorum  of  an  inflitu- 
tion.  The  man  who  praifes  a chartered  body, 
of  which  he  makes  one,  is  all  the  while  but 
flattering  himfelf.  To  flatter  one’s  felf  is  a proof 
we  want  delicacy  of  breeding  and  fentiment. 

A fubjedl  of  England,  extols  that  celebrated 
fpot  beyond  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  A 
fubjedl  of  France,  Germany,  Spain,  &c.  thinks 
and  fpeaks  in  the  fame  high  ftyle  of  national 
primogeniture,  or  local  excellence.  Vernacu- 
lar language  calls  this  the  virtue  of  Patriotifm  : 
I would  call  it  the  virtue  of  felf-adulation.  A 
clergyman  when  he  gets  a cure  or  living  in  an 
efliablilhed  church,  deems  himfelf  bound  almofl: 
to  idolize  that  church,  as  being  the  pureft  and 
mofl:  excellent  of  any.  This  is  called  orthodoxy ^ 
and  in  the  falliionable  currency  of  opinion,  is 
efteemed  a virtue,  or  grace,  which,  like  the 
rod  of  Aaron,  among  the  rods  of  the  magicians, 
fwallows  up  the  reft  : or,  like  Charity,  is  to 
hide  a multitude  of  fins.  A multitude  of  fins, 
it  is  confelTed  on  all  hands,  are  to  be  hid  i nor 
do  I think  any  thing  ftiort  of  a divine  adl  of 
folvency,  or  forgivenefs,  will  be  adequate  to  the 
cafe.  A cleric  defends  a cleric,  becaufe  he  is  a 
cleric.  He  may  as  well  defend  hini  becaufe  he 

has 
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has  a nofe  upon  his  face,  a beard  upon  his  chin, 
or  nails  upon  his  fingers.  A good  clergyman, 
as  orthodoxically  weighed  and  meafured,  may 
BE  A BAD  MAN.  I hope  there  are  few  fuch. 


In  like  rnanner,  when  a gentleman  gets  to 
be  a member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyfi- 
cians,  he  looks  upon  it  in  the  higheil  light  of 
veneration  and  fefpecfij  not  cohfidering,  that  as 
an  artificial  body,  moving  mechanically  on  char- 
tered fprings,  and  taking  upon  it  what  I would 
call  ?nedical  legiflatioriy  it  is  not  to  be  venerated 
or  refpe(fted.  Decompounded,  if  I may  ufe  the' 
cxprefiion,  into  the  individuality  of  feparate 
members,  each,  it  is  readily  granted,  may  be 
refpeiftable  and  worthy.  But  this  annihilates' 
the  college  as  fuch,  and  puts  the  individuals 
which  compofe  it  on  a footing  with  any  equal 
number  of  the  profefiion  uncollegiat'e,  or  xin- 
chartered  by  the  crown  I 

The  aggregate  refult  of  the  body,  deliberat- 
ing or  decreeing,  is  nothingy  or  nobody y unlefs 
in  a majority  of  voices  or  fuffrages,  deciding 
and  carrying  a particular  queilion.  But  where 
fcience,  learning,  philofophy,  ethics,  religion, 
knowledge,  &c.  are  concerned,  votes  have  no 
authority,  propriety,  or  obligatory  force.  The 
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reverie  would  be  the  fame  thing  as  to  eflimate 
the  diameter  of  the  fun,  or  the  immenfity  of  his 
rays,  in  a particular  building,  from  the  number 
of  windows  he  may  pafs  thro’.  Each  window, 
confidered  by  itfelf,  we  allow,  gives  us  an  idea 
of  his  fplendor  in  proportion  to  its  fize  ; but 
the  colledtive  amount  of  v/indows,  no  idea  of 
his  vaftnefs  and  immeafurability. 

There  is  one  particular  effedt  infeparable  from 
a royal  college  of  phylicians,  which  is  this,  that 
gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  by  being  members,  de- 
rive a falfe  confequence  from  it.  People  when 
they  fee  the  dignified  appendage  to  a phyfician’s 
name,  of  his  being  a member  of  the  royal  col- 
lege of  phyficians,  London,  fet  him  down  as, 
to  be  fure,  uncommonly  fkilful  in  his  profef- 
fion.  But  the  cafe  may  be  quite  the  contrary. 
Pompous  pretences  and  appearances  have  ever 
deceived  the  bulk  of  mankind,  who  pofTefs  not 
talents,  inclination,  or  leifure,  to  penetrate 
deeper  than  the  furface  of  things. 

Confummate  abilities,  and  genuine  profefli- 
onal  worth,  are  always  referved  and  unafi’uming, 
and  covet  not  titles  or  proud  initials  appended 
to  a name.  An  Inn  may  have  a fliowy  fign  to 

qatch  the  eye  of  a traveller,  but  bad  accommo- 
dations 
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dations  within  to  comfort  and  refrefh  him.  I 
have  no  doubt,  let  the  prefent  members  of  the 
royal  college  be  what  they  may,  in  point  of  eru- 
dition, and  medical  fagacity,  an  equal  number 
may  be  found  (any  where)  of  phylicians  equally 
erudite  and  fagacious.  What  then  is  the  value 
and  importance  of  fcientific  titles  ? None,  ex- 
cept to  the  individuals  themfelves,  acting  on  a 
fellilh,  pecuniary  plan,  and  taking  in  the  world; 
always  ready  and  willing  to  be  taken  in,  by  a 
bold  exterior,  rather  than  an  humble,  conde- 
feending,  unalTuming  reality. 

The  royal  collegiate  honours  are  procurable 
by  inter eji.  Should  any  recommendation,  (hort 
of  uncommon  profeffional  abilities,  and  fuccefs- 
ful  practice,  grown  grey-headed  in  dilinte- 
refted  virtue  and  ufefulnefs,  entitle  men  to  thefe 
honours  ? Certainly  not.  Honorary  rewards 
of  merit  Ihould  wait  that  merit  being  afeertained, 
by  the  faithful  needle  of  hoary  age,  and  holy 
experience,  pointing  to  it,  as  to  the  poles  of 
truth,  Phylicians  who  are  in  their  nonage,  re- 
Ipedting  the  practical  department  of  the  Healing 
Art,  cannot  have  obtained  memberlhip  in  a 
royal  college  of  phylicians,  whether  of  London, 
Dublin,  or  Edinburgh,  Ihort  of  a burlefque  upon 
themfelves,  and  fatire  on  thefe  colleges.  The 
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quantum  meruit  is  wanting ; and  if  that  is,  every 

'**  * .'-t 

thing  muft  be.  If  the  influence  of  a particular 
great  man  (great  and  little  are,  for  the  mod: 
part,  arbitrary  and  convertible  terms)  is  to  pro- 
cure thofe  peculiar  honpurs  only  due  to  wifdom, 
fcience,  philofophy,  virtue,  and  long  tried  pub- 
lic or  profeflional  excellence  ; then  may  it  fu~ 
percede  thefe,  and  fave  infinite  initiatory  pains 
and  jftudy  to  acquire  them. 

But  the  thing  itfelf,  even  in  fuppofition,  is 
a difgrace  to  the  mod  divine  of  all  fciences  and 
arts,  that  of  preferving  the  life  of  man,  and 
rendering  the  enjoyments  and  folacements  of 
that  life  defirable  and  unalloyed.  What  is  the 
greated  edate,  the  polfedibn  of  the  mod  mag- 
nificent manfion  and  domain,  nay,  even  a royal 
crov/n  and  palace,  without  health?  Nothing 
but  to  damp  this  great  truth,  as  with  the  feal 
of  Heaven,  that  the  meaned  tenant  of  the  fird, 
and  the  meaned  dibjedl  of  the  latter,  is,  in  pof- 
fefllon  of ‘health,  lifting  his  bofom,  ferening 
his  countenance,  and  dretching  him  at  night 
on  the  more  than  down  bed  of  peaceful  deep,  the 
happier,  the  more  truly  enviable  of  the  two. 

And  daall  thofe  dignities,  which  men,  perr 
!|;iaps,  iii  the  commendable  pride  and  fwell  of 
■ thought 
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thought,  have  annexed  to  a profeflion  fo  truly 
excellent  (when  properly  exercifed)  be  thrown 
away,  in  confequence  of  a mifuomer,  blundered 
upon  by  men  of  rank  and  influence,  in  favour  of 
I their  friends : that  is,  (hall  fuch  dignities  be 
I beftowed  by  anticipation ; or  to  exprefs  it  in 
common  language,  (hall  a man  receive  the 
wages  of  labour,  whatever  they  or  it  may  be, 
before  he  has  performed  any  part  of  that  labour, 

I or  only  perhaps  jufl:  begun  to  perform  it  ? 

J have  known  more  than  one  or  two  inftances, 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
i land,  of  phyficians  being  admitted  members  of 
royal  colleges,  juft  upon  their  commencement  of 
bufinefs,  or  a few  years  after.  This,  doubtlefs, 
js  a leading  error,  a fundamental  miftake.  Such  * 
I errors  and  miftakes  do  not  happen  in  the  army  or 
navy,  in  the  church  or  at  the  bar;  though  de- 
partments incomparably  of  lefs  eftimation,  ■ for 
iifefulnefst  than  that  which  prolongs  life  by  in- 
furing  health,  and,  confequently,  infuring  all 
the  enjoyments  and  comforts  within  the  reach 
pf  that  Qhiefeft  of  human  bleflings. 

An  enfign,  a captain,  a major,  a colonel, 
muft  continue  fuch  for  fome  time,  before  he  is 
admilftble  as  a general  officer.  A midfhipman 

muft 


muft  be  a midfhipman  fome  years  before  he  can 
be  a lieutenant,  captain,  commodore,  or  admiral. 

A cleric  miifl;  be  deacon,  or  pried;,  fome  time 
previous  to  his  indudlion  into  a living,  dall, 
deanery,  or  bilhopric,  Thefe  are  regulations 
of  good  fenfe  (regarding  a trade)  which  are 
by  no  means  fo  eilential  to  human  happinefs  as 
that  of  the  healing  art  yet  thofe  diftindtions 
fhall  be  heaped  upon  phylicians  jufi:  commencing 
bufinefs,  which  Ihould  only  be  bellowed  on 
grey-headed  merit  and  experience.  I have  no 
particular  objedl  in  my  eye  to  whom  this  is  re- 
ferable : a number  occur  to  memory,  on  whom 
fuch  honours  have  been  improperly  conferred. 

When  I call  them  honours,  I only  do  it  in 
compliance  with  the  falhionable'*  currency  of 
language  ^ for,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  diJho~ 

noiirSi 

* The  above  wife  regulations  of  qualification,  arc  fet  at 
^eiiance,  in  the  inftance  of  the  apothecaries.  Without  any 
gradations  of  knowledge  and  experience,  other  than  what 
their  mafters  may  have  conducted  them  through,  who  were 
deftitute  themfelves  of  learning  and  liberal  fcicnce,  except, 
perhaps,  half  a year,  or  a year’s  attendance  in  an  hofpital, 
or  at  a courfe  of  private  ledfures ; they  commence  all  at 
once  apothecaries,  furgeons,  accoucheurs,  and  phyficians. 
Such  another  juhvble  of  profeffions,  any  one  of  which  is  fuf- 
^ficiont  for  a nten  to  arrive  at  excellence  in,  is  not  upon 

record 
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nonrsy  when  undeferved.*  All  exdufive  titles 
of  honour,  from  the  highefl  to  the  lowed:,  not 
bediowed  upon  pre-eminent  and  acknowledged 
defert,  when  ediimatcd  by  truth  and  a jud:  phi- 
lofophy,  are  fplendid  infults  on  the  poffelTor ; 
and  render  him  no  more  honourable  than  white- 
wadi  and  carving  a monument.  — A duke, 
without  virtue  and  private  exemplary  exce.llence, 
making  the  whole  country  happy  where  he  re- 
. . ‘ r ddes 

record  in  the  annals  of  human  monopoly.  — That  the 
world  ftiould  fubmit  to  it,  when  their  deareft  interefts,  thofe 
of  life  and  health,  depend  upon  the  decifion  of  a ekyjcor 
an  hour,  is  aftonilhing  indeed.  Could  any  thing  excite  a 
juil  aftoniftiment  more,  it  would  be  the  circumftance  of  that 
world’s  attending  to  the  mcreft  trifles  in  comparifon,  with  ai 

ferioufnefs 

* This  circumftance  points  out  the  extreme  abfurdity 
of  hereditary  honours.  A wife  and  good  man  (fometimes  it 
fo  happens)  fhall  be  ennobled  by  the  herald’s  addition  of 
baron,  vifcount,  earl,  marquis,  or  duke,  to  his  na?ne.^; 
Thefe  titles  may,  and  oftentimes  do,  defcend  to  a block- 
head, or  a debauchee.  Shall  fuch  defcript  perfons  he  re~ 
warded^  and  by  the  highefl:  authority  of  a ftate,  for  block- 
headifm  and  debauchery  ? — Befide,  all  honours  conferred 
upon  man,  originate  with  man.  What  are  they  ? Can 
man  make  man  more  than  he  is,  or  can  make  himfelf,  as  an 
individual?  If  he  can,  for  a like  reafon,  emmet^  may  en-. 
noble  emmets,  and  gnats  ennoble  gnats.  If  then,  patrician  . 
honours  are  no  more  than  what  we  have  made  them  (which 
is  certainly  the  cafe)  what  are  we  to  think  of  private  cdllt-- 
honours  ? — It  may  be  faid,  I ftart  from  my  fubje^I, 
and,  excentrically  difpofed  myfelf,  wifti  to  lead  my  readers 

aftray. 


fides  5 as  a kind  oi provincial  Deity  fcattering  his 
favours  and  bleflings  around  him,  inftead  of 
fquandering  his  fortune  on  the  parade  of  life 
(which  does  7nore  credit  to  his  domeftics  and 
coach-horfes,  than  himlelf)  on  high  living, 
gambling,  horferacing,  and  an  eternal  round  of 

frivolous 

; ■ ■ 

fcrioufnefs  and  pun£luality  only  becoming  rational  beings, 
when  their  moft  facred  and  valuable  concerns  are  at  flake. 
Did  not  people  difcontinue  to  thinks  though  they  continue 
to  breathe,  fpealc,  eat,  drink  and  fleep,  fuch  matter  of  aflo- 

nifliment 

aftray.— No  ! I do  not ; but  would  beg  leave  to  make  this 
remark,  that,  he  who  does  not  flart  from  his  fubjedf,  that 
is,  recede  in  aft  from  fyflem,  faftiion,  habit,  prejudice,  or, 
in  one  word,  FOLLY,  can  never  do  good.  In  mufic 
(one  of  the  fweetefl  reliefs  of  human  life)  deviations  from 
the  key^  or  a fucceffion  of  happy  intercurrent  difcords,  car- 
ried forward  withjudgment  in  fugue.  See.  again  meeting  the 
key,  form  the  luxury  of  harmonic  feeling.  Without  diffo-" 
nants  there  could  be  no  perfedt  harmony  in  mufic  ; and  with- 
out Jingularitj  in  opinion  and  tafle,  regarding  the  prefent 
low  fallen  flate  of  the  moral  world,  there  could  be  no  re- 
formation of  principle,  or  melioration  of  manners,  any 
where.  It  is  the  world  adling  cdl  one  way,  that  makes  the 
world  fo  bad.  That  it  is  bad,  I appeal  to  the  King  in  liis 
proclamations  for  faft-days,  and  to  the  Bifhops  in  their 
forms  of  prayer.  Indeed,  without  fuch  refpeflable  infor- 
mation, I fhould  have  known  it  to  be  fo.  This  is  my  rea- 
fon  and  apology  for  introducing  religion,  philofophy  and 
morals,  into  every  thing  I write  : what  in  the  form  ot  fer- 
mons  might  not  be  read,  may,  perhaps,  take  the  reader  by 
furprife,  and  engage  him,  v/here  he  little  cxix;dted  to  meet 
Vv^ith  any  fuch  things 
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frivolous  pleafure  : — I fay,  a duke  thus  conditi- 
oned, is  a diflionour  to  his  coronet,  in  lieu  of 
it  being  an  honour  to  him  ; and  a difgrace  to 
that  fountain  head  of  honour,  from  whence  it 
may  have  been  derived.  In  like  manner, 

A biiliop,  not  poilefTed  of  humility  and  low- 
linefs  of  mind,  perfect  difintereftednefs,  and 
felf-denialj  who  does  not  make  it  a point  of 
dut}^  to  be  akivays  rejident  in  his  diocefe;  keep-  ) 
ing  a plain,  but  plentiful,  openhoufej  confi- 
dering  himfelf  as  one  of  Heaven’s  bankers,  or 
agents,  for  the  needy  and  afflidled;  not  a fecu- 
lar  man  to  accumulate  fortunes  for  his  family, 
which  are  likely  to  be,  fooner  or  later,  the 
fource  of  pride,  vice  and  misfortune  : a bifhop 
I fay,  not  a(fting  as  now  deferibed  (which  like- 
wife  is  his  fcriptural  delineation)  guarding  the 

E interefls 

nithment  would  not  occur.  It  is  a want  of  fpirit  too,  as 
well  as  reflexion,  among  the  genteel  ranks  of  life,  that 
countenances  and  encourages  the  apothecaries  in  obtruding 
themfelves  as  phyficians  upon  families.  Card-party  friend- 
fhips,  and  attachments,  are,  at  the  bottom  of  this  ftrange 
bufinefs.  Recaufe  an  apothecary’s  wife  gives  tea  and  cards 
(articles  of  luxury,  fqueezed  from  the  neceffitics  of  the 
poor)  to  a circle  of  acquaintances,  that  circle  mult  needs 
invert  the  order  of  things,  apd  employ  her  hufoand,  illite- 
rate and  uneducated,  as  q phyfician.  A real  phyfician  be- 
ing called  in,  after  the  other  has  brought  his  patient  inta 

itnminenc 
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interefts  of  Fleaven  upon  earth,  and  exemplify- 
ing it  poffible,  that  a temporary  Heaven  may 
exift  upon  earth  is  a difcredit  to  his  funclion 
and  that  church  he  is  member  of ; a burlefque 
' upon  our  holy  religion,  which  he  pretends  to 
preach;  and  one  of  the  greateft  encouragers  (be- 
caufe  in  high  fiat  ion)  of  a double  charaBery 
which  difqualifies,  more  than  any  thing  befide 
for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 

From  the  higheft  armorial  titles  in  church 
and  ftate,  I fhall  defcend  to  the  literary  one  fo 
often  mentioned,  that  of  member  of  the  royal 
college  of  phylicians.  We  have  Ihewn  the 
former  to  be,  except  in  certain  circumftances  of 
fer/onal  virtue,  excellence,  and  ufefulnefs  be^ 
" yond  other  men,  difgraces  to  the  polfefTors,  in- 

head 


imminent  danger,  makes  the  matter  worfe.  'I'he  eafy^  flexile 
man  is  only  fummoned  to  fave  appearances,  throw  dull  into 
the  eyes  of  the  patient’s  friends,  and  divert  the  odium  from 
the  apothecaries.  I fincerely  regret  that  phyficians  are, 
in  general,  fo  ready  to  become  the  fcape  goats  of  thefe  men. 
In  my  judgment,  fuch  a conduft  is  a defertion  of  principle, 
both  religious  and  moral,  and  of  that  facred  regard  to  the 
life  of  man  which  every  one  ought  to  have.  Befide,  I am 
convinced,  were  it  not  for  this  criminal  collufiou  with  the 
apothecaries,  the  latter  would  not  dare,  however  tempted  by 
the  inconfiderate  calls  of  families,  to  undertake  the  firll  ma- 
nagement of  diforders.  But  let  their  mikakes  and  blunders 

be 


flead  of  honours  j and  we  fhall  likewife  find  th^t 
the  latter  confers  no  confequence,  no  diftinc- 
tion,  independent  of  confiderations,  regarding 
the  individual,  which  nothing  foreign  tohimfelf 
can  fupply,  and  which,  if  they  are  in  his  fa- 
vour, give  him  a pre-eminence  to  others  which 
no  honorary  appendages  of  name  can  add  to. 

— Stellce  globofcs  et  rotund<z — 

If  a phyfician  has  not  qualified  himfelf,  by 
the  acquirement  of  all  attainable  knowledge  at 
a college  ; if  he  is  not  an  habitually  ftudious, 
reading,  contemplative  perfon,  hot  contented 
with  half  a dozen  initiatory  years  of  academical 
inftrudtion  ; if  he  is  not  a flridlly  moral  man, 
I mean  from  fentiment  and  choice,  not  for 

t 

fake 


be  what  they  will,  ever  fo  palpable,  and  ever  fo  frequent, 
and  however  it  may  turn  out  with  the  unhappy  patient,  they 
have  their  come  off ; a phyfician  was  called  in  fome  days, 
or  hours,  before  he  may  have  died  : mean  time  he  gets  his 
fees  j the  family  is  content ; and  the  apothecary  is  embol- 
dened to  continue  his  trade  of  profejjional  manjlaughter 
What  a mighty  ftir  and  noife  have  be^n  made  about  the  hu~ 
mane  foci  ety,  for  reftoring  a fewperfons,  apparently  drown- 
ed, to  life  ! I allow  the  foclety  to  be  truly  humane  and  ufe- 
ful,  fo  far  as  it  goes  ; but  that  fociety  would  be  much  more 
humane  and  ufeful  which  fliould  be  formed  to  have  cogni- 
zance of  the  apothecaries,  by  afcertaining  the  number  of 
cafes  they  may  have  taken  the  firj}  management  of,  which 
will  be  found  aftoniftiingly  great  j the  number  of  days  they 
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fake  of  appearances ; the  fame  in  private,  as  in 
public ; if  he  do  not  look  upon  the  pradical 
part  of  his  profchion  in  the  hallowed  light  of  a 
duly,  for  the  due  performance  of  which  he  is 
to  be  refponfible,  on  the  mod:  explicit  principles 
oi  int>u.giity,  to  a greater  than  any  vijible  power; 
and,  laftly,  if  he  has  not  had  the  thrice  holy 
flamp  of  time  on  his  charader ; has  not  pradifed, 
for  a long  feries  of  years,  unequivocally  fuccefs- 
ful,  and  confpicuoufly  dilinterefted,  particularly 
to  the  poo?',  to  whom  he  was  always  acceilible 
at  appointed  hours,  and  liberal  of  his  advice  and 
medicines  : I repeat  it,  ir  a phylician  is  not  this 
Juperior  perfon,  however  he  may  move  a favou- 
rite in  the  polite  and  clegaht  circles  of  life,  his 
admiffion  to  be  a member  of  the  royal  collecre, 
only  makes  him  fo  by  a?iiicipation,  which  is  dif- 
honouring  both  him  and  the  college  : on  the 

contrary, 

rany  have  kept  the  phyfician  from  the  beds  of  patients  • the  ' 
quantity  of  drugs  they  may  have  preferibed  in  the  time’  to- 
geiher  with  their  prices;  and  what  name  the  phyfician, 
when  at  length  fent  for,  gave  the  diiorder.  Such  a fociety 
would  be  cafily  praaicable,  in  every  country  and  town  in 
England  ; and  under  the  fahdtion  of  an  of  parliament, 
would  be  of  more  eminent  fervice  to  fociety  than  any  Initi- 
tution,  under  a like  fandlion,  has  been  for  an  hundred  years 
back.  This  v/ould  truly  be  a humane  fociety,  and  would 
fave  thoufands  from  deftru£!ion  yearly,  ir.flead  of  a trifling 
number  of  the  apparently  drowned. 

Ip 
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contrary,  if  a phyfician  be  the  perfon  thus  de- 
fcribed ; the  college,  enrolling  his  name  in  its 
lift  of  members,  does  itfelf  infinite  credit,  but 
fuperadds  none  to  him. 

This  mode  of  treating  our  fubjecft,  takes  the 
art  of  healmgy  the  niceft  and  moft  interefting  of 
all  arts,  out  of  the  fooliih  hands  of  System,  of 
local,  water-drinking  popularity,  and  fets  it  on 
an  elevation  of  diffufive,  indifcriininate  ufeful- 
nefs,  to  which  the  optics  of  common  opinion 
ftrain,  dilate,  and  contradl  in  vain,  to  reach  and 
take  it  in. 

I ' 

Struck  and  hurt  I oft  have  been,  I muft  con- 
fefs,'  to  fee  at  Bath,  how  fuperficially,  but  per- 
fectly m ton,  quite  in  the  lubricity  of  falhion, 

, the 

In  this  way,  likewife,  vcre  fiioulH  not  need  fyftematic  lec- 
tures on  animation,  which  can  never  have  any  other  elFedt, 
hov/ever  ingenioufly  conceived,  or  happily  put  into  lan- 
guage, than  to  embarrafs  the  underftanding,  diftradl  prefence 
of  mind  ; and  which  will  require  every  country  apothecary, 
and  his  affiant,  to  be  a Dr.  Hawes,  in  the  celebrated  art 
of  reanimation. — Such  provincial,  urban  focieties,  fhould 
feem  now  peculiarly  neceffary  and  patriotic,  when  whole 
multitudes  have  been  drawn  awa^'^  from  agriculture,  manu- 
faftures,  arts,  and — deftroyed — in  carrying  on  an  inteftine, 
inglorious  war  : a war  not  outdone  by  any  among  Pagan 
nations,  for  injuftice,  cruelty  and  favagenefs. 


Such 
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the  pradice  of  phyfic  is  conduded.  Obfli- 
nately  attached  to  antiquated  maxims  of  the 
fchools,  it  blunders  as  much  now  as  it  did  a 
thoufand  years  ago : while  phylicians,  flattered 
and  idolized  by  the  apothecaries,  give  genteel, 
catching  names  to  diforders  (having  no  ^ime  to 
conflder  the  nature  of  them)  to  win  upon  the 
unthinking,  and  deceive  the  Ample.  Often 
have  I,  with  fenfations  of  pity  (deeply  felt)  ob- 
ferved  phylicians  of  gravity,  years,  and  profef- 
Aonal  learning,  attend  at  the  pump  while  their 
patients  were  gulping  over  their  glaflfes  of  ele- 
mental water  (Amply  heated  in  pafling  through 
certain  calefadive  Arata  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth)  with  an  anxious  AgniAcance  of  look,  a 

fettled 


Such  focleties  would  fo  reduce  and  fimplify  the  practice 
©f  phyfic,  that  no  profellional  man  fbould  find  his  account 
(a  bleffed  circumftance  ! ) in  running  the  rifk  of  eventually 
killing  and  curing  patients,  according  as  he  may  have  hap- 
pened (at  random)  to  hit  of,  or  mifiake  their  cafes.  At 
random  it  muft  ever  be,  as  he  has  no  leading,  liberal  data, 
clearly  perceived  in  his  mind,  to  prevent  his  doing  extreme 
mifehief,  wherever  he  is  employed. 

Another  notable  reafon  for  apothecaries  being  employed, 
as  phyficians,  is  the  circumftance  of  Ladies  employing  them, 
anftead  of  women,  in  deliveries. — Becaufe  an  apothecary 
does  what  any  woman,  properly  inftru<fted,  may  and  ought 
to  do,  he  is  thenceforth  to  be  confidered  as  the  phyfician  of 
the  family ; and  on  account  of  being  inftrumental,  as  a mofi 

dijlant 
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fettled  importance  of  countenance,  as  if  patients, 
at  the  alternate  rilk  of  life  or  death,  were  under 
the  furgeon’s  knife  for  a ftone,  or  the  Casfariaii 
operation.  This  Bathonian  farce^  is  a mockery 
of  the  healing  art,  a perfect  burlefque  thrown 
upon  a noble  fcience,  and  moft  ufeful  pro- 
feflion. — One  wife,  upright  phyfician,  acting 
on  a fimplicity  of  motive  and  plan,  would  be 
' fufficient  for  Bath.  Inftead  of  one  fuch  true 
prefiding  medical  Deity,  I fuppofe  there  are  a 
dozen  fpurious  Deities,  at  leaft,  in  that  city; 
with  a dozen  and  an  half  flamens,  or  priefts, 
called  apothecaries,  burning  falfe  incenfe  at 
their  flirines.  Thefe,  forming  a medicO'phar- 
macuitic  hierarchy,  do  more  harm,  than  all  the 

medicinal  waters  and  baths  in  Chriflendom  can 

• 

do,  or  ever  have  done  good. 

t 

It  fhould  feem  a poor  confolation  to  patients, 
getting  out  of  the  hands  of  phyficians,  and,  in 

many 

dijlant  fecond  to  Nature^  in  bringing  lives  into  the  world,  he 
becomes  entitled  and  qualified  to  fend  many  out  of  the  world  ! 
This  is  a fhameful  bufinefs;  and  proves,  with  all  our  po- 
litenefs,  polifh  of  manners,  and  elegance  of  life,  that  we 
lack  common  difeernment,  and  common  circumfpedlion. 

This  brings  me  to  an  excellent  inftitution  in  Scotland. 
Scotland  can  boaft  many  excellencies,  notwithftanding, 
backed  by  her  clergy^  fhe  was  one  of  the  firft  and  principal 

promoters 


many  inflances,  no  fooner  getting  out  of  them 
than  beginning  to  recover,  to  fall  into  their 
hands  again  at  Bath.  Surely,  if  phyficians 
could  cure  them,  they  needed  not  have  come  to 
Bath } and,  if  the  waters  are  to  cure  their  dif- 
erders,  they  need  not  the  attendance  of  phyfi- 
cians. But  the  truth  is,  that  the  waters  thera- 
felves  require  a dodtor  to  corredt  their  ef- 
fedls,  or  to  affifi:  their  jiegative  ones,  by  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  adlive  medicines.  Thus  between 
phyficians  and  waters,  waters  and  phyficians, 
half  the  conflitutions  of -the  genteel  part  of 
England,  affifted  by  the  faithful,  humble  allies 

of 


promoters  of  thehorrid'and  deftrudlive  civil  war  in  America. 
WomeOj,  there,  have  a regular  univerfity  education,  for  the 
pra<!d;ice  of  midwifry  ; and  undertake  the  office  with  a de- 
gree of  knowledge  and  ability  feldom  excelled  by  any  male 
praiffitioner  of  the  obftetric  art.  The  inftitution  does  Scot- 
land much  credit;  and  it  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  be  adopted 
by  every  nation,  jealous  of  the  honour  and  delicacy  of  the 
fex.  Where  women-midwivcs  are  procurable,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  male  are  employed,  I cannot  but  think  the  ami- 
able fex,  who  employ  the  latter,  have  loft  much  of  that 
moral  purity  of  fentiment,  and  chafte  fandfity  of  manners, 
which  ought  ever  religioufly  to  be  held  the  charadferiftic  ex- 
cellence and  glory  of  the  fair.  A cafe  will  now  and  then 
occur,  I allov/,  to  require  a furgeon’s  dexterity  and  /kill  : 
but  neceffity  in  fuch  cafes  fets  all  other  rules  aiide,  and  is 
its  own  complcat  juftification.  What,  however,  canjuf- 
tify  man-midwifry  in  ordinary  ? Nothing  but  what  will 

equally 
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of  both,  the  apothecaries,  receive  fliocks  they 
never  recover,  or  feafon  after  feafon  are  politely 
trifled  with  ; infomuch  that  in  numbcrlefs  in- 
flances,  necclTarily  confequcnt  upon  this  faihi^ 
enable  routine  of  prad;ice,  youth  flops  fliort  of 
manhood,  and  is  carried  to  the  grave;  man- 
hood of  age ; and  age  of  old  age ; the  lafl  of  which 
is  the  death  our  Creator  intended  mankind  to 
die ; finely  cxprefTed  in  the  Old  Teflament,  by 
a man  being  gathered  to  his  fathers  and  irt 
the  New,  by  his  “ falling  afleep.”  Mofl  pre- 
mature deaths,  deaths  flopping  fliort  of  old  age, 
are  owirtg  to  or  to  drii^i. 

All  this  time,  phyficians  and  apothecaries, 
efpeciaHy  thofe  who  have  the  popular  tide  in 

F their 

equally  ferve  to  juftify  every  deviation  from  that  correcl 
liandard  of  female  purity  and  decorum,  which  is  the  fureft 
guard  of  connubial  fidelity  and  proof  of  religious  refinement, 

I have  often  been  aftonifhed  v/hat  vulgar,  awkward,  clumfy 
fellows  of  apothecaries,  have  been  permitted  to  approach 
the  Ladles,  in  the  niceft  circumfirances  of  female  fituation, 
when  one  of  the  fex,  commonly  inftrufted,  might  have  done 
all  that  was  to  be  done.  Hufbands,  in  fuch  cafes,  are  idle,- 
unconcerned  acquiefeents  : but,  for  my  part,  I cannot  but 
think  fuch  a condudf  an  indelicate  careleflTnefs  about  the' 
companions  of  their  bofoms,  which  does  them  little  honour, 
and  cannot  but  fubftradl  from  that  fentimental  zeft  of  con- 
jugal felicity,  without  which  marriage  is  nothing  more  than 
— the  mere  perpetuating  of  the  fpecies. — 1 muft  confefs,  be- 
fore 
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their  favour,  with  no  degree  of  real  merit  fu- 
perior  to  thofe  who  have  not,  as  all  prefcribe 
from  one  medical  Cr .ed^  get  rich  daily,  live  in 
the  higheft  flyles  of  tafteand  elegance,  and  leave 
immenfe  fortunes  for  their  relations.  I have 
taken  up  this  fubjedt  on  the  broad  bottom  of 
philanthropy,  and  religious  principle;  without 
the  diredlion  of  which,  whatever  be  our  fyftems 
or  popularity,  we  cannot  but  ever  err  and  go 
aftray  from  redlitude. 

I have  often  thought,  that  profeffional  men 
taking  their  rules  of  pradlice  from  one  fixt  ftan- 
dard,  and  for  which  they  early  conceived  a pre- 
judice on  account  of  their  natural  reverence  for 
the  profeffors  whom  they  attended,  who  took 
it  as  their  guide,  and  expounded  its  leading 
principles  with  decilive  authority,  will  oftener 

adt 

fore  I would  allow  even  the  moft  tender  and  delicate  of  my 
own  fex  to  attend  the  woman  I loved,  when  fhe  was  about  to 
commence  her  fweeteft  relationlhip  to  me,  that  of  a mother, 
except  with  a well-grounded  confidence  in  his  fkill,  fhould 
her  life  happen  to  depend  on  its  exertions,  I could  wifli  ne- 
ver to  be  married. 

I know  man-mi dwifry  has  the  fanclion  of  cuftom,  and  the 
ccuntenance  of  falhion  : but  cuftom  and  faftiion  are  parents 
of  every  thing  vile  and  abominable.  Under  their  patronage 
the  world  has  grown  fo  bad  as  it  is.  And  it  cannot  be 

world. 
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ad  wrong  than  right.  Every  man,  muft  be  a 
difTentient  from  common  opinions,  to  be  ufe- 
ful.  If  he  only  ad  as  the  world  ads,  he  mull 
be  wrong  : the  world,  in  general,  is  wrong. — 
The  bed:  perfons  that  have  ever  graced  our  earth, 
or  added  true  dignity  to  our  nature,  were  the 
mod  lingular  of  all  men ; I mean,  Chrift  and 
his  Apodles.  Had  they  been  otherwife  than 
lingular  charaders,  we  ihould  not  have  had  fo 
chade  and  fublime  a manual  of  ethic  duty  as 
Chridianity.  If  I am  like  my  neighbour,  I 
cannot  be  better  than  my  neighbour:  and  if  un- 
like, I mud  be  better  or  worfe  than  he  of  courfe. 
T.  he  alternative  is  indifpenfiblc.  Singularity, 
therefore,  accompanied  by  talents,  deep,  con- 
templative dudy,  and  dilinteredcdnefs,  is  the 
mark  of  Heaven  on  human  charader ; a glitter 
of  transfiguration  on  the  robes  and  countenance 
of  man. 

Uniformity 

t 

/ 

worfe,  in  the  general  outline,  unlefs  by  laying  afide  certaia 
forms  of  poliflied  addrefs,  and  artificial  courtefy,  and  be- 
come once  more  favage  and  barbarian, — But  this  note  muft 
jefume  its  firft  obje6l.  ^ 

Becaufe  a man  is  profeflionally  employed  where  he  ought 
not  to  be  (in  ordinary)  and  does  what  any  female,  with  com- 
mon information,  is  competent  to  do,  he  is  bv  his  employers 
efteemed  and  treated  as  a phyfician,  though  euiirely  deftitute 
of  academical  learning  and  clinical  education.  The  world. 

is 
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Uniformity  in  eftablithed  bodies,  whether 
civil  or  ecclefiaflical,  has  ever  been  the  fource 
of  general  corruption,  or  decadence  of  manners. 
The  reafon  is  obvious.  Whatever  is  eflablilhed 
is  tied  up,  confined  to  a particular  fpot,  cannot 
move  forward ; at  leafl,  not  until  the  fun  turns 
round  the  earth,  inftead  of  the  earth  round  the 
fun.  Every  inilitution,  whether  regarding  re- 
ligion, ethics,  politics,  jurifprudence,  profef- 
lional  fcience,  &c.  if  not  in  motion,  muff  ne- 
cefiarily  be  at  a fland,  or  only  move  as  a buoy 
moves.  If  it  Eand  {fill,  then  it  is  good  for  nought, 
more  than  the  hand  of  a clock  or  watch  flop- 
phig,  in  confcquence  of  the  main  fpring  of  the 

machine, 

' is  verging  towards  fix  thoufand  yera'S  old,  yet  it  isftill  in  its 
cradle  of  thought,  its  leading-ftrings  of.  rcfledfioii.  I fhall 
illuftrate  the  truth,  coi’.tained  in  this  note,  by  a exam- 
ple, known  particularly  to  the  town  of  Newark,  but  which 
might  have  happened  any  where,  and  molt  probably  often 
happens  in  other  places.  It  is  with  pleafure  i take  every  op- 
portunity to  let  the  reader  know  how  this  world  goes,  ef- 
pecially,  that  circle  or  fphere  of  it  within  which  I profelli- 
onally  move. 

The  apothecaries  of  Newark  Hill  go  on,  I am  forry  to 
fay,  againlt  all  light  and  evidence,  in  their  profeflion.  So 
far  from  being  convinced,  they  have  been  inveterated  in  ig- 
norance, by  every  attempt  to  enlighten  them.  They  run 
the  hazard  of  killing.,  by  being  unacquainted  with  the  means 
of  favlng,  as  little  touched  by  ternorfe  as  when  they  go  to  the 
field  to  bit  or  77iifs  a partridge,  or  a woodcock. — I have  of- 
ten 
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machine  having  loft  its  elafticity.  How  ufeful, 
then,  muft  the  Angular  character  be,  who  Acts 
ahde  fuch  motionlefs  eftablifhments. 

Every  one  under  obligations  and  promifes  to 
a particular  eftabliftied  body,  muji  flatter  and 
humour  that  body,  elfc  be  disfranchifed,  or  dif- 
regarded.  Is  this  the  way  to  be  ufeful  to  the 
world  ? Alas  ! it  is  benefiting  a part  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  whole.  A part  can  never  think, 
judge,  or  feel  for  rhe  v/hole  : other  wife  the  old 
philofophy  is  renewed,  and  the  fun,  centrically 
fituated,  inftead  of  moving  round  himfelf,  turns 
round  one  of  his  extreme  points.  Hence  it 
would  appear,  that  Angularity  will  fave,  uni- 
formity ruin  the  v/orld  ! 

' ^ The 

ten  faid  that  the  circumftance  of  a patient’s  dying  in  the 
hands  of  a phyfician,  regularly  educated,  ftudious  in  retire- 
ment, ftridlly  moral  in  his  character,  difinterefted  in  prin- 
ciple, and  ferious  and  fteady  in  his  general  deportment,  is 
ever  a fufficient  foundation  of  comfort  to  the  friends  and  re- 
latives of  the  deceafed  ; becaufe  they  have  all  the  aflurance 
the  cafe  admits  of,  or  the  utmoft  attainable  extent  of  human 
knowledge  authorizes,  that  nothing  was  neglected,  over- 
done, or  underdone,  to  fa-ve  the  patient.  But  how  is  it  with 
refpedl  to  the  apothecaries  ? They  take  the  charge  of  pati- 
ents without  any  preparatory  inftrudfion  how  to  treat  them- 
confequently,  if  they  recover,  their  conftitutions  have  of 
themfelves  efFedled  the  cure,  nineteen  cafes  out  of  twenty  ; 
and  Ihould  they  die,  their  deaths  are  juftly  to  be" laid  at  the 

door 
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The  fun  is  the  moft  hngular  phenomenon  in 
nature.  It  alone  gives  light : all  things  elfe  are 
difpofed  and  tend  to  darknefs.  Did  the  fun 
make^one  of  the  common  aggregate  number,  we 
ihould  have  no  light. 

The  premifes  are  applicable  to  a particular  in- 
ftance,  that  of  the  royal  college  of  phyficians. 
As  having  a uniformity  of  data,  or  primi  linii\, 
the  members  are  imprifoned  in  their  own  ideas, 
mechanical  in  their  refolves,  fcientifically  my- 
llerious  in  matters  only  cognizable  by  Common 
Senfe,  and  of  courfe  muffc  be  random  pradti- 
tioners,  on  obfolete  axioms  and  aphorifms. 

Dr. 

door  of  thefe  prefumptuous  men.  As  the  greatefl:  abilitiesj 
and  academical  qualifications  are  fometimes  at  a lofs  to  re- 
ftore  the  health  and  prolong  the  life  of  man;  doubtlefs, 
where  fmall  abilities,  and  no  academical  qualification,  take 
place,  praflitioners  mull  be  at  a lofs,  therefore,  al- 

ways in  the  a£l  of  profellionally  killing  their  fellow  crea- 
tures. Should  patients  die  in  the  hands  of  the  former, 
every  mouth  fhouid  be  ftopt,  from  decency,  and  a corredl 
itandard  of  judging  : if  in  thofe  of  the  latter,  every  mouth 
Ihould  be  opened  from  a fympathetic  fenfibility  of  wrong, 
and  a tender  regard  for  the  lives  of  the  human  fpecies,  and 
the  peace  and  happinefs  of  families. 

Who  would  employ  an  attorney  as  a counfellor  ; a coun- 
fellor  as  a puifne  judge  ; or  a puifne  judge  as  a lord  chan- 
cellor ? Who  would  employ  a deacon  as  a clerk  ; a clerk 
as  a vicar  ; a vicar  as  a redlor ; a reflor  as  an  archdeacon  ; 

an 
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Dr.  Lee’s  veneration  for  the  fociety  he  is  a 
member  of,  foon  appears  5 and  it  is  a veneration 
which  will  probably  bias  him  in  his  profeOional 
line  as  long  as  he  lives.  He  fhonld  have  begun 
his  medical  career,  I humbly  think,  with  a ve- 
neration for  nothing  but  his  own  fuccefs  in  bu- 
finefs,  fandified  by  a competency  of  time  duly 
to  afeertain  it.  His  pamphlet  is  addreffed  ‘‘  to 
the  prefident  and  cenfors  of  the  royal  college  of 
phyheians,  in  London.”  Surely  any  meeting 
of  London  phyficians  at  a coffec-houfe,  or  ta- 
vern, equal  in  number  of  members  to  the  royal 

college, 

» 

an  archdeacon  as  a dean  ; a dean  as  a bifliop ; or  a bifhop 
as  an  archbifhop  ? — The  decorum  and  etiquette  of  ftates 
keep  thefe  diftindt  and  apart,  in  inftances  where  only  mere 
property  and  ahjlra£l  opinion  are  concerned  ; fliall  then,  in 
cafes  where  life  and  death  are  immediately  at  flake,  the  apo- 
thecary, overleaping  the  initiatory  mediums  of  learning, 
academical  erudition,  clinical  obfervation,  and  nofocomic 
experience,  commence  phyfleian  at  once,  and  in  fpite  of 
every  incapacitation,  preferibe  for  the  lives  of  hundreds, 
every  one  of  which  may  be  more  valuable  than  his  own  ? 

But,  after  all,  apothecaries  are  not  wholly  to  blame.— 
Phyficians  are  highly  culpable  who,  for  the  mean  and  piti- 
ful incrcafe  of  gain^  consult  with  the  apothecaries,  and 
make  no  remarks  on  their  miftakes  and  mifearriages.  I fay 
confult,  for  a phyfician  taking  the  hiflory  of  a patient’s  pre- 
vious treatment  from  the  mouth  of  an  apothecary,  and  fays 
nothing  cenfuring  of  it ; approves  of  it,  confequently,  aits 
on  a level  with  him  in  all  reipects.  His  not  allowing  this 

apothecary 
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college,  would  be  equal  to  it  in  every  fenfe : 
^ for  I am  confident.  Dr.  Lee  has  too  much  good 
fenfe  to  fuppofe,  that  a charter  frcim  the  crown 
can  infpire  men  with  ability  and  knowledge. 

Indeed,  the  interference  of  the  crown,  in  li- 
terature and  fcience,  otherwife  than  by  reward- 
ing individuals  who  excel  in  either,  is  not  the 
mofl:  ufeful  or  liberal  fpecimen  of  royal  prero- 
gative : the  crown  fhould  leave  all  matters  of 
learning  and  knowledge,  at  large;  and  never  be 
induced  by  people’s  good  opinion  of  themfelves, 
to  grant  them  charters  of  exclufive  privileges 
and  honours,  which  fhould  only  be  the  pur- 
chafe  of  modeft,  unfoliciting,  perfonal  defcrt.  . 

Dr. 

apothecary  to  prefcribe  afterward,  majces  no  difference  be- 
tween them,  as  the  apothecary  took  a fimilar  liberty  with 
the  phyfician,  by  preventing  him  from  prefcribing,  as  long 
as  he  chofe  to  keep  the  right  of  exclufive  prefcription  in  his 
oWn  hands.  Till  the  real  phyfician  was  Tent  for,  the  apo- 
thecary afted  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  as  one;  and  the 
preferable  ont  too,  by  taking  the  management  of  the  difeafe 
in  the  beginning,  and  latterly  only  calling  the  other  in  as 
the  poor  patient’s  forlorn  hope,  and  fcape  goat  for  himfelf. — ^ 
On  which  fide  the  fault  lies  heavieft,  that  of  phyficians  or 
apothecaries,  is  eafily  determined  by  this  confideration,  that 
the  former  move  in  the  higheft  profelfional  fphcre,  and 
fhould  therefore,  take  the  lead  in  matters  of  decorum,  fen- 
timent,  integrity  and  honour.  When  it  is  not  fo,  their 
education  is  a difgrace  to  them,  they  break  their  inaugural 

oath 
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Dr.  Lee  tells  the  prelident  and  cenfors  (page 
iv)  “ If  you,  who  are  competent  judges  of  the 
utility  which  the  following  narrative  might  be 
of,  cfpecially  to  young  pradlitioners,  will  fa- 
vour it  with  your  fandtionj  others,  I flatter 
myfelf,  will  receive  it  Well.”  Now,  here  is 
the  misfortune  of  incorporated  bodies,  in  mat- 
ters of  fcience  j they  are  looked  up  to,  in  their 
chartered  capacity,  as  a fort  of  tefl:  or  flandard, 
efli mated  by  wdaich,  the  merit  of  practice,  and 
utility  of  publications,  are  to  fland  or  fall. — 
But,  furely,  gentlemen  being  prefidents  or  cen- 
fors of  a literary,  or  profeflional  club,  is  no 
reafon  why  we  ihould  confider  them  as  Wdfer,  or 
more  learned  than  others,  who  may  have  had  the 

G fame 


oath,  and,  in  partnerthip  with  the  apothecaries,  iiTipofc 
up^n  the  people,  ajid  pick  their  pockets. 

The  people  are  alfo  to  blame  in  this  matter.  Indeed  the 
people  are  always  to  blame,  if  they  permit  any  profeffion, 
from  a king’s  to  a cobler’s,  to  be  excrcHed  to  their  preju- 
dice and  hurt.  Poffefied  of  common  difeernment,  and  a 
common  fenfe  of  felf-prefervaticn,  they  would  never  fend 
for  an  apothecary  in  the  firil  inftance,  in  places  where  a 
phyfician  is  to  be  had.  The  former  flaould  never  but  be  be- 
hind his  counter,  to  wait  the  preferiptions  of  the  latter,  in- 
ftead  of  bowing  and  feraping  to  him  in  the  bedchambers  of 
patients.  In  place  of  this,  people  fend  for  him,  becaufe  he 
and  his  wife  are  good  kind  of  folks  j happen  to  be  related  to 
them,  by  the  mere  accidents  oihixxh  ox  marriage;  are  ever 

at 
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fame  academical  opportunities  of  acquiring  ufe- 
ful  knowledge  as  they.  Nor  tliould  the  circum- 
Ifance  of  their  fajhionable  tow?i  phyjiciansy 
charioteered  from  night  to  morning  in  the  wide 
circle  of  hajty  practice,  be  confidered  as  any 
thing  in  their  favour. 

Popularity,  in  phyfic,  generally  arifes  from 
the  mereft  accidents.  A perion  of  rank  and  ex- 
tenhve  acquaintance,  happening  to  recover  in 
the  hands  of  a phylician,  moft  probably,  feven 
cafes  out  of  ten,  by  the  native  energies  of  his 
her  or  conjiitution  is  quite  fuflicient,  in  blind, 
procefs  of  time,  to  put  him  at  the  head  of  the 
profeffion.  He  thenceforth  becomes  the  idol- 
god  of  the  town ; and  it  is  confidered,  of  courfe 

(efpecially 

at  their  card-party  calls  ; and  are  flatteringly  attentive,  on  a 
thoufand  frivolous  occafions.  For  a like  reafon,  they  ought 
to  employ  a printer  of  prayer-books,  for  the  clergyman  who 
reads  them  ; the  feller  of  parchment,  for  the  attorney  who 
writes  on  it;  and  the  attorney,  who  only  writes,  for  the 
counfellor  who  pleads.  In  this  moft  prepoftcrous  line  of 
bufinefs,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  practice  of  phyfic  fhould 
be  embarrafled,  tedious,  odioufly  diftafteful,  and  fo  often 
attended  with  ill  fuccefs? — One  local  inftance  fliall  conclude 
thefe  remarks.  Though  local  and  fomewhat  perfonally  re- 
ferable to  me,  it  has  many  examples  and  analogies,  I am 
perfuaded,  through  the  kingdom. 

The  inftance  I am  to  produce  (I  could  produce  a fcore,  in 
the  fame  difagreeable  line  of  evidence,  had  I room  in  this 

publication) 
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(efpecially  among  the  Ladies,  who  cannot  know 
more  of  what  forms  a good  phyficlan — pardon 
me,  ye  gentle  Fair — than  they  know  what  forms 
the  northern  lights  or  folar  fpots)  as  downright 
medical  high  treafon  or  blafphemy,  'to  fpeak  a 
word,  nay  to  whifper  half  a word,  againft  his 
Galenic  godlhip. 

Dr.  Lee’s  publication  fhould  truft  to  its  own 
intrinlic  merits,  for  the  good  opinion  of  medi- 
cal readers,  and  not  to  any  extra  recommenda- 
tion, I am  forry  he  Ihould  have  appealed  to 
any  other  than  the  former.  As  a fcholar  and 
phyfician,  he  ihould  have  a dignified  confidence 
in  himfelf,  and  hot  borrow  confequencc  from  a 

publication)  Ihows  human  nature  in  a moft  unfavourable 
light;  and  tends  to  prove  to  vi^hat  little  purpofe  the  amiable 
rules  of  the  Gofpel  have  been  laid  before  mankind.  I am  forry 
to  make  the  remark,  but  I really  believe  few  ever  think  of 
reading  the  New  Teftament  f a book  the  moft  excellent  of 
all  others  in  the  world)  being  fo  taken  up  with  the  cares  of 
this  life,  and  ardently  bent  on  making  money.  Surely,  if 
people  read  it,  they  would  be  afraid  to  tranfgrefs  ics  rules, 
even  in  trifles,  much  more  to  violate  its  eflential  laws. — i 
Other  books  may  be  read,  or  not,  as  people  like,  and  with- 
out blame ; but,  I am  perfuaded,  it  is  not  only  difrefpectful 
to  Heaven,  but  a high  matter  of  blame  in  itfelf,  to  negled: 
reading  the  Bible,  fo  as  not  to  be  a mafter  of  its  precepts 
and  inftrucfions.  If  mafter  of  .them  in  their  fimplicity,  and 
full  force,  it  is  impoftible  but  the  individual  muft  be  a 

and  endeavour  to  do  all  the  good  he  Soon 
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body  of  men,  who,  in  right  and  juftice,  have  no 
authority  to  give  judgment  on  any  fubje<fl,  more 
than  any  other  aflbciaiing  bodies. 

— mijeru?n  ejl  aliened  ineunibere  fames, 

AV  coUapfa  riiant  fubduciis  taBa  columnis. 

1 could  widi  to  treat  Dr.  Lee  with  the  ut- 
moft  candour  and  friendihip  j but  would  have 
him  ferioufly  to  conlider,  that  he  fubftradts  as 
much  merit  from  his  performance,  by  the  adb 
of  addreifing  it  to  the  royal  college,  as  he,  no 
doubt,  wilhed  to  be  refled;ed  upon  it  from 
thence. — His  opinion  that,  in  confequence  of  the 
prefident  and  cenfors  thinking  well  of  it,  the 
medical  W'orld,  efpecially  young  pradiitioners,. 
will  be  induced  to  think  well  ot  it  alfo,  Ihows 
a marked  want  of  felf- veneration.  My  good 

friend 


Soon  after  my  arrival  in  Newark,  Mr.  Alibies,  the  apo- 
thecary, had  me  called  in  to  a Mr.  T — r — r,  in  the  agonies 
of  ftone  and  gravel.  I found  it  a mofl:  obftinate,  dangerous 
cafe;  but  had  the  pleafure  of  recovering  him  from  the  fit  in 
a few  days ; and,  as  is  always  my  cufiom,  put  him  upon  a 
regimen,  and  recommended  the  occafional  ufeof  a particular 
medicine,  which  would  certainly  have  greatly  alTilted  to 
keep  off  returns  of  the  dreadful  malady.-— But,  like  moft 
other  people,  in  fimllar  cafes  of  reftored  health,  Mr.  T — r 
depended  upon  it  alone,  and  the  ftrength  of  his  conftitution, 
independent  of  their  prefervatives. 

Some  months  after,  he  was  again  attacked.  During  this 

interval* 
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friend  and  countryman  will  pardon  me  fof 
faying,  that  the  dediidion  by  no  means  follows 
the  premifes.  There  can  be  no  tell  for  the  in- 
dividual, but  that  individual’s  own  underftand- 
ing.  Every  other  is  an  illegal  embargo  on  the 
progrefs  of  thinking,  and  the  extenfion  of  know- 
ledge ; what  I would  fondly  perfuade  myfelf, 
neither  Dr.  Lee,  nor  any  other  liberal  enquirer 
into  medical  truth,  would  delire  to  lay  on. 

If  medical  readers  are  to  give  up  their  reafon 
and  faith  to  any  royal  college  of  phyficians 
whatever,  they  with  equal  propriety  and  expe- 
dience, may  give  up,  as  men,  their  freedom  to 
a civil  tyrant ; their  ideas  of  equity  to  an  attor- 
ney  j and  their  every  hope  and  expectation  of 

eternal 

interval,  Mr.  behaved  fo  uncommonly  ill,  as  one  of 

the  apothecaries  I occafionally  employed,  that  I was  under 
the  iieceffity  of  difmilling  him  from  attending  with  me, 
and  likewife  of  exhibiting  him  to  the  public  as  he  is,  in  a 
book  which  has  gone  through  two  editions.  Upon  this  fe- 
C(vid  attack,  he  brought  Dr.  Buck  (in  my  place)  without 
the  knowledge  or  previous  confent  of  the  patient.  He  re- 
covered this  attack,  moft  likely  by  my  method,  or  one  limi-» 
lar  to  it ; as  in  the  treatment  of  all  diforders,  there  can  be 
but  one  right  and  one  wrong.  The  fuccefs  of  a method  is  a 
proof  of  its  being  right:  mine  had  been  fuccefsful.  Not- 
withftanding  Dr.  Buck  became  my  fubflitute,  I treated  Mr. 

— r— r,  after  his  recovery,  as  formerly.  Indeed  I was 
happy  to  fee  him  well,  and  in  a capacity  for  buftnefs.  I 

have 
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eternal  happinefs,  to  priefts,  who  are  often  no 
better  men  than  themfelves ; and  that  they  are 
not  fo  oftenery  fliould  feem  a poor  compliment 
to  their  sacred  order. 

Dr.  Lee  begins  his  narrative  of  a lingular 
gouty  cafe,  in  the  following  terms.  “ Among 
the  many  inftances  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of 
medicine,  of  the  dangerous  fymptoms  which 
happen  in  confequence  of  interrupthig  nature  in 
her  operations,  there  is  not  one  (in  iny  opinion) 
in  which  more  extraordinary  effeBs  have  been 
produced,  than  in  the  prefent  j and  which  might 
throw  an  additional  light  in  (on)  the  treatment  of 

GOUTY 


have  no  idea  of  following  the  unmanly,  unpitying,  fordid 
example  of  thofe,  who  look  four,  gloomy  and  fullen  at  peo- 
ple difeontinuing  to  be  their  patients  (from  that  right  of 
judgment  and  free  agency,  which  belongs  to  every  man,  and 
is  his  beft  poiTeflion)  and  (hutting  their  mouths  in  filent 
fpite  againft  the  common  forms  of  decent  civility. 

Some  weeks  ago,  Mr.  T — r — r was  feized  with  unufual 
fymptoms  (accompanying  his  old  complaint)  which  indi- 
cated an  attack  upon  his  intelledfs;  he  talked  wildly  and  in- 
coherently, and  could  fcarcely  be  brought  to  fubmit  to  ad- 
vice and  management.  In  this  alarming  ftate,  Mrs.  T — r 
waited  herfelf  upon  Mr.  Milnesy  intreating  him  to  vifit  her 
hufband  immediately,  deferibing  his  fituation  in  aftedfing 
terms.  No  ! he  would  not  go  ; nor  did  he  name  any  other 
affiftance  he  ought  to  have  in  his  place.  She  did  not  take  a 
firft  or  fecond  denial  j but  ceafed  riot  to  importune  him  with 

all 


GOUTY  diforders.”  Eight  ins  in  one  (liort  pa- 
ragraph. But  the  ins  often  become  the  outs  : 
witnefs  the  lad  and  prefent  adininidration.  In- 
deed, I mud  be  permitted  to  obferve,  that  the 
fcicntific  ins  herey  ought  to  be  the  outs. 

There  is  fomething  to  be  fet  right  in  the 
threflaold  of  this  bufinefs.  Shall  a peculiar  fe- 
cretion  by  the  khlnies  and  bladder,  be  called 
a gouty  diforder  ? As  well  may  uncommon  fu- 
dations  by  the  fkin,  or  thofe  confined  partially 
to  the  feet;  an  habitual  freedom  of  the  bowels; 
increafed  fecretion  of  urine ; an  anthrax ; the 
feurvy ; eryfipelas  ; angina,  &c.  be  confidered 
under  the  denomination  of  gouty  diferders. 

To 

all  that  earneftnefs  we  may  fuppofe  to  agitate  a good  wife, 
frighted  and  alarmed  about  the  fafety,  nay  the  life  of  her 
hufband. — He  continued  inexorable  to  the  voice  of  intreaty 
and  fupplication  ; and,  at  length,  to  hear  no  more  on  fo 
grating  a fubjedt,  though  at  the  fummonsof  pity  and  a prn- 
feflion,  flung  himfelf  away  into  another  room,  with  an  air 
of  abrupt  haughtinefs. — Now,  gentle  reader,  with  the  ful- 
nefs  of  the  heart  narrowing  your  cheft,  and  compaflion’s 
tear  ftarting  in  your  eye,  what  can  you  fuppofe  was  the  rea- 
fon  for  fuch  cruel  and  infulting  behaviour  to  a ivomatiy  in 
anxiety  and  dillrefs  about  the  life  of  her  hufband  ? Jf  you 
know  not  Mr.  Milties,  you  cannot  guefs ; therefore  I will 
tell  you:  it  was  this.  I unfortunately  had  reco- 
vered Mrs.  T — R — R,  ABOUT  A FORTNIGHT  BEFORE, 
FROM  AN  ILLNESS  OF  A SERIOUS  AND  ALARMING  KIND. 

—This  was  the  caufe,  Q reader,  that  this  man,  fall  the  me- 
ridian 
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, To  fpeak  in  the  accuracy  of  language  and  of 
fcience,  as  commonly  received  : the  podagra, 
or  gout,  is  a fvvelled,  inflamed,  pained  big  toe: 
now,  in  what  manner  a fedinient  in  the  urine, 
offenfive  to  the  fmell,  like  glew  difTolved  in  con- 
hflence,  and,  approaching  to  a pea-green  colour, 
can  be  juflly  denominated which,  in  its 
apparent  hate,  is  a diforder  of  the  furface  ; or 
how  it  can  throw  additional  light  on  the  treat- 
ment of  gouty  diforders,  is,  tome,  quite  a my- 
ftery,  and  nowhere  attempted  to  be  explained 
by  Dr.  Lee. — Gouty  diforders,”  is,  I mull: 
be  allowed  to  fay,  a vague,  unexplicit  term. — 
A gouty  diforder  is  the  gout,  which  firfl  mull 
be  Vifible,  before  -it  can  be  truly  called  fb.  An 

apoplexy 


I'idlan  of  lifi’,  and  approaching  the  grave,  where  no  gold  can 
accompany  hi?n — blefi'ed  place!)  as  faft  as  time  can  travel> 
refufed  a profellional  cal),  befide  being  an  obvious  one  ot 
humanity  and  religion. 

And  here  let  me  obferve,  as  it  is  a matter  of  ferious  con- 
fequence,  that  no  medical  man  has  a right  to  refufe  any  call. 
He  is  a public  fervant,  and  not  his  own  m after,  till  he  for- 
mally relinquiflies  the  profelTion,  and  gives  public  notice  of 
it.  How  can  a man  fall  afleep  at  night,  in  peace,  after 
heving  faid  the  Lord’s  prayer,  when  he  has  deliberately  re- 
fufed a call  of  duty,  of  common  neighbourhood  and  mercy  ? 
I know  places  vA\&xe  fuch  a perfon,  by  fuch  an  aeft,  would 
Jofe  his  bufinefs,  and  be  pointed  at  as  a Pagan  or  Savage, 
and  not  a Chriftlan. — Manv  A MAN  II.'VS  LOST  His  HEAD 
rOR.  A LESS  OFFENCE. 
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apoplexy  may,  with  no  lets  propriety,  be  termed 
a gout  in  the  brain,  than  that  ftomach  pain  or 
afFeftion,  which  fometimes  kills  in  a moment, 
a gout  in  the  ftoinach.  The  want  of  difcrinii- 
nation  in  terms,  always  arifes  from  a want  of 
precifion  in  ideas.  Dr.  Lee  will  eXcufe  me  for 
exprclTing  riiy  opinion,  that  he  has  not  conli- 
dered  the  fubjedl  he  treats  of,  with  fuflicieht 
depth  of  thought,  and  accuracy  of  definition. 

That  the  interruption,  or  retropulfion  of  dif- 
orders,  tending  to  the  furface,  is  always  and 
cannot  but  be  attended  with  dangerous  confe- 
quenccs,  I am  happ)?’  to  coincide  in  opinion 
with  Dr.  Lee  : but  to  the  extent  of  the  doctrine, 

PI  as 


A week  after  poor  Mr.  T— r — r’s  firfi:  attack,  having 
been  all  that  time  abandoned  by  his  apothecar}'’,  I went  to 
fee  him  as  a friend,  and  found  his 'ftate  a moft  deplorable 
One  beyond  defcription  ! He  was  fhouting  out  in  the  extre- 
mity of  pain  ; greatly  fwelled  from  the  inteftinal  and  urinary 
paffages  being  wholly  blocked  up  • he  had  a ftating  herce- 
nefs  in  his  eyes,  with  an  uncommon  protuberance  of  the 
globes  of  each  ; his  cheeks  were  like  to  burft,  with  a fuf- 
fufion  of  fcarlet  over  them  I had  never  before  feen  ; his 
variations  of  pofture  (nearly  involuntary)  fudden  and  dif- 
turbed,  pointed  out  intenfe  inward  fufFerings  ; but  though 
Sll  over  pained  and  fore,  the  principal  places  he  complained 
of  were  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  lower  fimof  the 
abodomcn  : he  could  receive  fcarce  any  nourifliment,  or 
even  drink,  unlefs  the  latter  mjxt  with  no  fmall  quantity 

of 
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as  conceived  of  by  me,  I doubt  much  if  this 
gentleman,  or,  indeed,  any  of  liis  brethren  will 
follow  me.  I confider  every  thing  that  foothes 
and  coaxes  a diforder,  without  irivin<r  it  a viUble 

O O 

difeharge  from  the  fydem,  as  interuptat'roc  and 
repulfory : in  which  clafs  I include  j//  altera- 
tives, and  mineral  waters,  without  even  except- 
ing Dr.  Lee’s  favourite  fprings,  thofe  of  Bath, 
which  every  Bath  phyfician  mud  of  courfe  ex- 
tol, or  elfe  get  no  bufinefs.  But  this  is  not  the 

place 

of  fpirits,  his  ftomach  throwing  them  up  again  with  great 
» iolence  ; yet  in  a fituation  fo  dreadful,  Itrange  as  it  may 
appear,  his  pulfe,  except  a perceivable  intcrmiHion  now 
and  then,  was  little  altered  from  the  ufual  firmnefs  and 
ledatenefs  of  health,  and  his  tongue  was  moift  and  well  co- 
loured ; as  to  his  urine,  no  obfervation  could  be  made  on 
it,  as  it  only  came  away  from  him  in  drops.  In  fuch  a 
combination  of  defperate  circumftances,  circumftances, 
with  others  too  numerous  for  recital  in  this  note,  which  had 
never  occurred  to  me  before  in  any  other  cafe,  the  firft  indi- 
cation was  to  open  the  paflages.  This  was  not  effectually 
done  for  forty  hours,  notwithftanding  the  moft  potent 
purging  and  diuretic  medicines  w'ere  adminiftered,  with  no 
fparing  hand,  aflifted  by  repeated  glylters  and  fomentations. 
Indeed  the  effedl  of  all  thefe  were  confiderably  retarded  by 
the  neceflity  I was  under  of  giving  the  tortured  patient  ano- 
dynes to  render  the  excruciating  mifery  he  endured  fuff'er- 
able,  attended  with  piercing  cries  and  groans,  audible  to 
the  neighbourhood.  Tin^.  thchatac.  Gut.  xxx.  had  no  ef- 
fciff.  I was  oblige  to  increafe  his  opiate  to  Gutt,  lx.  at  a 
time  ; and  even  this  gave  him  hut  inconffdcrable  allcviati- 
©ns  of  torture.  When  the  paflages  were  at  length  forced 
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place  for  fuch  a difquifition  at  large.  It  occu- 
pies a confiderable  portion  of  another  work. — I 
will  be  excufcd,  however,  for  obferving  in  this 
place,  that  there  are  thirty  refpedtable  clafles  of 
people  which  particularly  fupport  the  character 
and  credit  of  the  Bath  waters,  all  of  whom,  I 
am  convinced,  found  their  judgment  on  one  prin- 
ciple. Thefe  are  (to  begin  with  the  faculty  and 
their  fuit)  phyficians ; chymids ; apothecaries  j 
undertakers;  coffin-makers;  dry-eyed  fextons ; 
(and  to  finiffi  wdth  the  ton,  or  gay  world  and 

their 

the  confequence  only  exhibited  a deadly  train  of  fymptoms  ; 
particularly,  black  foetid  ftools,  which  indicated  a mortifi- 
cation begun  in  foine  internal  part,  probably  both  the  liver 
and  kidnies.  This  dangerous  difcharge  afterwards  came 
away  unknown  to  him,  but  for  the  moft  part  ftillicidioufly. 
In  fuch  a Hate,  he  could  not  laft  long  ; the  art  of  medicine 
was  at  a Hand  ; Heaven  alone  had  to  interpofe  in  the  way 
of  miracle  ; and  pity  to  drop  a filent  tear.  He  became  fpeech- 
lefs  and  apparently  infenfible,  fcarcely  moving  any  part  of 
him  but  his  eyes,  for  many  hours  before  he  died.  Indeed, 
he  rather  fobbed  and  flept  away  gently,  than  endured  the 
llruggles  of  diffolution,  as  is  moftly  the  cafe  in  mortifica- 
tions of  the  liver  and  kidnies.  His  manner  of  dying  was  ex- 
aftly  fimilar  to  that  of  a young  lady  mentioned  in  my  Cafes 
in  Medicine.  She  was  rather  thought  afleep  than  dying, 
before  I faw  her,  and  that  too  from  an  over-dofe  of  lauda- 
num. Stones  or  gravel  forcing  a palTage,  but  unable  to  do 
it,  through  the  renal  duils,  brought  on  a mortification  in 
both  cafes,  terminating  in  an  eafy  death.  I mention  this 
particularly,  that  pradlitioners  may  not  mifiake  a dying  for 
a fleeping  ftate,  or  fit  of  lethargy.  I 
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their  fuit)  mailers  of  the  ceremonies ; proprie- 
tors of  the  room-houfe  ; landlords ; board  and 
lodging  keepers  j coffee- houfe  keepers ; circulat- 
ing library  keepers  j gamblers  by  trade ; exhi-, 
bitioners j milliners;  fruiterers;  confectioners; 
perfumers ; innkeepers  ; chaife-hirers ; wafh- 
women;  bathing  women ; bell-ringers;  fedan- 
men  ; frith  ears ; fidlers ; waiters ; candle-fnuf- 
fers  ; and — though  laft  not  leaf: — Lady  Hun- 
tingdon's chaplains  and  faints,  and  the  Irifh 
clergv. — But  to  return, 

i t . . i 

How 

I am  not  difinclined  to  think,  that,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, had  proper  meafures  been  taken,  eight  days  before  I 
faw  him,  that  is,  at  the  time  Mr.  Milnes  w2iS,  implored  to 
wait  on  him,  Mr.  T — r — r would  have  recovered,  as  he 
did  from  his  firft  attack  when  I attended  him,  but  little  dif- 
fering from  his  laft  (at  the  beginning)  except  the  circum- 
ftance  of  his  underltanding  being  greatly  aftefied  : but  eight 
days  in  a cafe  fo  urgent,  extraordinary  and  threateaiing, 
were  not  to  be  recovered  by  any  human  means  ; while  I can- 
not but  regret,  at  the  fame  time  that  I would  pointedly  ftig- 
inatiae,  that  fteeled  inrenfibility  of  heart  which  could  repeat- 
edly tefift  a call  of  common  companion,  and  profeltional  ho- 
nour; aggravated,  if  any  thing  could  aggravate  the  renun- 
ciation c'f  the  firft  noble  principles  of  our  being,  by  the  ad- 
ditional circumftance  (kind  and  pitying  reader!)  of  this 
man’s  letting  the  late  Mr.  T — r — r know,  that  he  fhould 
employ  him  no  longer.  The  intimation  I found  hung  on 
Jiis/fpirits,  and  did  not  help  to  lighten  the  load  of  bodily 
^iftrefs  under  which  he  laboured.  He  had  been  employed  by 
Mr.  Millies  in  building  a houfc  fer  him  in  the  country. 
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How  gum guaiacum  (fee  page  2.)  fait  gf  <?;/>- 
her t germander,  groundpmey  Chio  turpentine,  duke 
of  Portland's  powder,  JBate’s  a?itipodagric  pills^ 
or  any  other  quiefcent,  alterative  compound, 
or  fimple,  fhould  have  powers  to  interrupt  or 
delay  the  gout,  I confefs  myfelf  utterly  at  a lofs 
to  comprehend.  It  may  be  faid  in  reply,  that 
faSts  cannot  be  contradid:ed.  But  what  are  fo 
named,  mud:  be  proved  to  be  fo,  and  independent 
too  of  accompanying  regimen,  and  external  ap- 
plications. There  is  but  one  pollible  way  I can 
’conceive,  that  fuch  medicines  (I  mean  noftrums  : 
medicines  they  are  not)  can  have  the  power  to  pro- 
cradinate  fits  of  the  gout,  that  is,  by  their  ren- 
dering the  body  cojlive  ; a temperament  which 

more 


Many  refleffions  tread  on  the  heels  of  the  foregoing  nar- 
rative (which  I have  Mrs.  T — r — r’s kind  leave  to  make  pub- 
lic) but  they  are  to  be  at  prefent  reftrained.  One  queftion, 
however,  muft  be  alked.  Becaufe  on  the  mbft  full  and  fo- 
]id  grounds,  I no  longer  employ  Mr.  Milnes  as  my  apothe- 
cary, is  that  a reafon  he  fhould  throw  off  human  nature,  and 
have  no  common  bowels  of  tender  mercy  for  his  fellow-crea- 
tures ? — This  cafe,  according  to  bafe  cuftom,  has  been 
mentioned  difadvantageoufly  for  me,  with  equal  indecency 
and  untruth.  I wifhed  to  have  cruflied  the  ferpent  in  the 
egg  j but  as  it  appears  to  be  hatched,  and  getting  teeth,  as 
they  rife  they  fhall  be  broke,  one  after  another.  If  the  apo- 
thecaries continue,  in  order  vainly  to  oppofe  me,  to  difeo- 
ver  as  little  common  fenfe,  as  prudence,  I have  ample  ma- 
terials in  my  hands  (more  than  ever)  to  expofe  their  grots 
profcflional  ignorance  and  miftakes. 
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more  or  lefs,  always  prevents  every  nifus  or 
tendency  to  the  furface  and  extremities.  Indeed 
the  thing  is  felf-evinced  : for  if  the  humours 
are  detained,  or  in  a ftagnated  ftate  within^  from 
whatever  caufe  (which  makes  up  the  idea  of  cof- 
thenefi J they  cannot  appear  outwardly,  fo  as  to 
form  either  a difeafe  of  the  fkin,  or  the  articu- 
lations. Independent  of  this  fingle  antipodagric 
caufe,  I could  wiih  Dr.  Lee  would  explain  af- 
ter what  manner  any  thing,  dormant  and  inac- 
tive in  the  conftitution,  can  either  forward  or 
retard.  It  is  a point  worthy  of  his  mod:  fober 
inveftigation ; and  what  I could  widi  to  fee  dif- 
culfed  with  ability  and  impartiality. — But  to 
continue  the  confideration  of  an  important  fub- 
jedt. 

*^An  interval  of  two  years,  in  gouty  habits,  is 
by  no  means  extraordinary  ; efpecially,  when 
patients  verge  towards  age ; in  which  cafe,  the 
remiffions  become  longer,  and  the  attacks  lefs 
fevere.  Notwithftanding  this,  I can  recoiled: 
arthritic  perfons  who  have  had  ftated  fmart  re- 
turns of  gout,  on  the  down-hill  fide  of  70. — 
But  fuch  inftances  are  rare.  The  writer  has 
been  fubjed:  to  the  gout  a long  while,  but  his, 
generally,  is  a triennial  one,  though  yet  not 
turned  the  hill  of  life.  He  always  perfedly 
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recovers,  by  the  means  of  blifters,  on  or  near 
the  fpot  j without  fuffering  any  aggregation  of 
chalky  matter,  to  enfeeble  and  cripple  the  limb. 
So  that  it  fhould  fcem  moft  probable,  that  Dr. 
Lee’s  patient,  having  a recefs  of  two  years  from 
the  gout,  was  owing  to  a particular  epoch  of 
his  conftitution,  which  wanted  vigour  and  e- 
nergy  to  form  a regular  fit;  and  not  to  the  pills, 
which,  as  obferved  before,  could  not  ad:  beyond 
themfelves,  pofiefling  only  non-fignificant  neu- 
tral powers. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  gout  newr  accom- 
panies any  internal  ulceration  or  difcharge  of  a 
' . periodical  kind  : indeed  I may  add  alfo,  any  ex- 
ternal eruption,  ulceration,  or  difcharge.  The 
rcafon  (explained)  cannot  but  be  obvious  to  the 
meanefi:  underfianding.  Where  there  is  a weak 
morbid  part  in  the  way  of  the  gouty  humour 
moving  downward,  it  flops  there,  and  cannot 
pafs  it.  The  condudling  medium  is  deftroyed, 
and  what  would  otherwife  have  formed  a!  gouty 
paroxyfm,  pafiTes  off  afiimilated  with  the  dif- 
charge from  the  ulcerated  foft  part.  A leaden 
pipe,  if  corroded  into  holes,  in  a particular  part, 
cannot  convey  the  water  onward ; but  lets  it 
pafs  off  where  the  injury  has  been  received. 
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The  gentleman’s  diTorder,  called  a flrangu'rji 
was  mofl  likely  a partial  ulceration  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  the  confequence  of  which  was, 
the  feetid  difchar2:e  a few  davs  afterward.  Moft 
offenfive  in  fmell  it  could  not  have  been,  with- 
'out  a previous  ulceration.  What  effetl  bolufes 
(the  vileft  form  of  medicines  in  the  Ihop)  of 
fper,  cet,  nit.  gu?n.  ar,  and  foapy  could  have  in 
recovering  him,  I cannot  fee.  Such  greafy, 
vifeid  fubllances,  are  never  taken  into  the  blood, 
which  they  mufthave  been,  and  gorle  the  round 
of  the  circulation,  before  they  could  reach  the 
bladder,  to  relax  and  lubricate  it.  But  even 
fuppofing  them  to  have  entered  the  lafleals,  and 
got  into  the  fanguineous  circulation,  furely  their 
relaxing,  lubricating  power  mud;  have  been  left 
behind,  in  the  various  glandular  percolations 
and  changes  they  muft  have  paft  through,  before 
their  arrival  from  the  kidnies  to  the  bladder. 

The  fad  is,  all  fuch  fubftances  ad  only  on 
t\\Q  primee  and  that  hurtfully  too,  by  load- 
ing the  domach  ; palling  the  appetite  ^ increaf- 
ing  the  tenacious  gluten  which  lines  the  guts, 
and  abounds  vicioufly  in  mod  conditutions ; and 
taking  the  place  of  better  adapted  preferiptions. 
I know  that  Dr.  Lee  is  not  fingular  in  ufing 
fuch  unduous  articles,  to  ad  upon  the  bladder 

it 
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it  is  the  practice  of  the  royal  college  of  phyfi- 
clans,  and  through  them  of  the  whole  faculty  : 
but  I likewife  know  that,  this  uniformity  is  the 
grand  error  in  medicine ; one  phy  hcian  prefcrib  - 
ing  in  the  trammels  of  another,  from  fadiion 
and  habit,  ioxms pro fejji-ma I tea?ny  which  has 
been  drawn  on  the  high  road  of  phyfic,  by  every 
medical  man  (almoft)  fince  the  days  of  Hippo- 
crates. 

Farther,  fuch  greafy  medicines  cannot  he  con- 
veyed to  the  bladder  by  obforption,  as  the  par- 
ticles they  conlid;  of  are  too  vifcid  and  bulky  to 
be  taken  in  by  thofe  inconceivably  fmall  orifi- 
ces, called  the  obforbents.  As  to  nitre,  it  is 
one  of  the  mod:  infignihcant  articles,  if  not  per- 
nicious, in  the  materia  medica.  Becaufe  it  ex- 
cites fomething  like  a fenfation  of  coldnefs  in 
the  mouth,  it  is  learnedly  inferred  it  mull  check 
internal  heat,  and  the  velocity  of  the  moving 
liuids  occafioned  by  it.  How  eafily  are  men  of 
fenfe  and  letters  led  aflVay  from  the  mere  cir- 
cumftancc  of  not  exercifinfr  thought,  or  beinp- 
at  the  trouble  to  examinj  things  taken  for 
granted  from  time  immemorial  ! 

For  the  fame  reafon  that  nitre  is  to  cool  the- 
blood  or  febrile  heat,  from  the  fenfe  of  frigidity 
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perceived  in  the  mouth  when  it  is  taken,  fugar^ 
felt  Iweet  in  the  mouth,  fliould  Jweeten  the 
blood;  bitters,  thus  orally  afcertaincd,  render 
it  bitter-,  and  acids  acid,  i^et  nitre,  that  boafted 
frigorific,  be  dilToived  in  warm  water,  and  taken 
warm ; what  would  be  its  cffecl  on  the  gulla- 
tory  nerve  ? A fenfation  of  heat  undoubtedly^ 
Thus  it  fares  with  nitre,  refpecling  its  refrige- 
rant effects  on  the  circulating  fluids  : when  ta- 
< ken  into  the  fomach,  which  is  always  warm 
(and  additionally  fo  from  the  accelTion  of  fever 
and  heated  juices)  it  becomes  warm  itfelf,  in- 
flread  of  preferving  its  coldnefs. 

Ice  is  felt  more  intenfely  cold  than  nitre  on 
the  tongue  : is  ice  good  in  fevers,  to  abate  exa- 
cerbations of  mternal  heat  ? I allow  it,  as  good 
as  nitre,  which  cofls  patients  fo  much  money, 
pafling  through  the  hands  of  the  original  pro- 
prietor, the  importer,  the  druggift,  the  apothe- 
cary, and  (with  erroneous  confidence)  recom- 
mended laftly  by  phyflcians : whereas  winter 
gives  us  plenty  of  ice  for  nothing,  and  which 
may  be  preferved  for  ufe  (if  ufe  it  have)  through 
the  hotteji  months  of  fummer. 

The  clrcumftance  of  the  patient’s  being  a- 
larmed  at  the  purulent  fediment  in  his  urine. 
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was  not  half  fo  extraordinary,  as  the  ignorance 
of  the  phyficians  he  applied  to,  in  ordering  him 
aftringent,  deficcative  medicines,  by  injection 
and  otherwife.  This  mod:  unfcientific  and 
dangerous  pradlice,  laid  a foundation  for  all  the 
train  of  maladies  which  afterward  afilided  him, 
and  only  terminated  in  the  grave.  Dr.  Lee  has 
not  put  his  finger  of  reprobation  on  that  prac^ 
ticcy  which  he  unqueftionably  ought  to  have 
done  : 1 fliall  do  it  for  him. 

Perhaps  in  all  the  blunders  of  medical  art 
(and  they  are  numerous)  none  can  exceed  that 
by  w'hich  nature,  or  the  confiitution,  is  coun- 
teraded  in  its  kindly  attempts  to  preferve  or  re- 
ftore  health  j which,  let  alone,  are  infinitely 
fuperior  to  all  artijicial  aids  whatfoever.  Had 
the  old  gentleman  been  attacked  by  the  gout  in 
his  feet,  the  phyficians  he  cqnfulted,  on  another 
account,  would  have  aded  no  lefs  wifely  and 
judidiouily  by  repelling  it,  than  they  did  by 
Aopping  the  generation  and  difeharge  of  that 
falutary  depofit  in  his  urine,  which  fo  needlefily 
alarmed  him.  I could  fill  a volume  with  the 
mere  narration  of  cafes  ending  mortally  by  the 
thoughtlcfihefs  and  ralhnefs  of  phyficians  in 
taking  upon  them  to  lead  nature,  inilead  of  be-- 
ing  led  by  her.  Their  general  point  of  pradico 
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is,  to  render  a diforder  invijible  to  the  eye', 
way  concerned  about  v/hat  ravages  its  external 
difappearance  may  make  in  the  interior  receffes 
of  the  animal  ceconomy  ; drinking  dry  the  con- 
fiitutional  waters  of  life,  and  feeding  on  the  laft 
lingering  drops  of  its  oil. 

Inflcad  of  flopping  a pufh  or  unufual  difcharge 
of  the  conftitution,  efpecially  at  climasfleric  pe- 
riods of  age,  it  lliouid  be  gently  aided  by  every 
medicine  appropriate  to  the  locality  and  peculi- 
arity of  fuch  difcharge.  Nature  points  the  v/ay  : 
Art  fhould  follow  her  at  an  humble,  admiring 
diftance.  The  general  trade  of  phyficians  and 
apothecaries,  is  formed  out  of  their  own  blun- 
ders and  miftakes  j and  not  the  refult  of  orio-inal 
neceffity,  more  than  once  (perhaps)  in  an  hun- 
dred times.  Nature  indicates  one  thing,  and  they 
purfue  another.  Nature  then  being  tlopt  in 
her  operations,  they,  in  theadt  of  Hopping  them, 
bring  on  iinewclci^s  of  diforders,  for  which  they 
preferibe.  Their  preferiptions  bring  on  a fe- 
cond  new  ciafs  ; which  prefer! bed  for  in  like 
naanner,  S.  A.  lay  afure  foundation  for  a third  ; 
the  third  for  a fourth  j and  fo  on,  till  it  becomes 
fclicitoLifly  intercHing  to  the  poor  patient  to  get 
away  to  that  world  where  the  reign  of  dodlors 
is  over,  before  a fifth  ciafs  of  affiidling  maladies 

fucceeds 
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fucceeds  the  fourth.  More  happy  for  him  ftill, 
I muft  fay,  had  the  firft  rude  obtrufion  upon 
Nature  landed  him  in  that  delightful  country, 
where  air  is  not  neceffary  to  living,  and  where 
medicine  difturbs  not  immortality. 

In  confequence  of  the  bad  treatment  tlae  old 
gentleman  received,  by  means  of  the  faculty 
prefcribing  decoctions  of  the  traumatic  herbs , 
and  infufions  of  the  bark  o?i  lime  water,  a com- 
plication of  fad  complaints  enfued,  which  were 
fo  little  effedually  relieved  by  other  treatment, 
that  the  poor  fufferer  was  firft  dismissed  from 
DOCTORS  to  the  fouth  of  France  ; then  from  the 
fouth  of  France  to  the  waters  of  Bareges,  a 
village  remarkable  on  account  of  its  waters,  and 
its  romantic  htuation,  in  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains.” (page  5.)  But  alas ! this  medical  tour 
of  expectation,  hope,  and.  amenity,  ended  in 

his  not  receiving  much  benefit.” — Next,  wc 
find  him  returned  to  Paris,  and  taking  (by  the 
bell  advice,  no  doubt)  foap,  rheubarb,  martial 
jlowers,  ajja-feetida,  gum  amtnoniac,  and  extradl 
of  wormwood,  made  into  pills.  Thefe  were  not 
thought  enough  by  the  Parifian  phyficians,  but 
the  well-dofed  patient  muft  walh  them  down 
with  draughts  of  the  infufion  oi juniper  berries, 
in  which  a proportion  of  terr,  foliat,  tartar, 
had  been  difiTolved,  Thefe 
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Thefe  are  high  founding  prefcriptions,  but 
they  are,  vox  et  prceterea  nihil.  Every  article 
here  enumerated,  is  merely  alterative,  that  is, 
neither  good  for  one  thing  or  another.  During 
this  happy  medical  interregnum  of  doing  no- 
thing, the  patient  continues  well,  but  unfortu- 
nately, as  we  are  told,  “ on  being  out  at  night 
later  than  ufual,  he  caught  cold;  the  conie- 
quences  of  which  were” — fee  page  7. — Indeed 
the  confequenccs  were  unavoidable,  by  the  pa- 
tient’s depending  on  the  foregoing  futile  alte- 
ratives, without  any  thing  elfe  being  done  for 
him;  that  the  narrative  reports.  Catching 
cold,”  is  a moft  commodious  term  for  hiding 
the  failings  of  phyficians.  Under  the  umbrella 
it  throws  over  the  profeffion,  they  may  do  or 
not  do  what  they  pleafe. 

Dr.  Lee  (page  6)  accounts  it  a circumftance 
•worthy  oj' ohjervation,  that  the  fediment  return- 
ing did  not  weaken  the  patient.  I am  forry  to 
differ  with  Dr.  Lee  in  any  thing;  but  muft  be 
allowed  to  obferve,  that  had  the  fediment  com- 
ing down  weakened  his  patient,  I fhould  have 
marked  it  as  a circumftance  uncommonly  worthy 
oJ  obj'ervation . Every  thing  that  difburdens 
and  relieves  the  conftitution,  certainly  fo  far 
tends  to  reflore  it  to  its  original  flrength  and 
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exertion.  Surely  there  is  nothing  wonderful  ill 
this,  or  worthy  of  obfervation.  Should  a man. 
bend  beneath  a burden  too  weighty  for  his 
ihoulders,  and  in  the  adl  of  bending  throw  it 
off,  would  it  be  worthy  of  obfervation  that  fuch 
a perfon  fliould  recover  his  eredt  centre  of  gra- 
vity, and  the  mufcular  powers  of  his  back  ? 

Dr.  Lee’s  patient  continued  in  the  dangerous 
fituation  deferibed  (page  7)  feveral  days ; but 
by  the  help  of  proper  medicines  and  finapifn;is’ 
applied  to  the  feet,  he  had,  we  are  told  (page 
8)  a fortunate  recurrence  of  the  gout  in  both 
his  ancles.  “ Here”  fays  Dr.  Lee,  I b^g 
leave  to  obferve,  that  I attribute  his  recovery 
to  the  medicines  he  had  taken  which  brought 
on  the  gout.”  The  medicines  in  form  are  as 
follow  : 

R,  Gum.  guaiac.  fcrupulum  unum. 

Mofeh.  grana  duodecim 
Cinnab.  nativ.  grana  viginti 
Extract,  thebaic,  granum  unum 
Syr.  fimp.  g.  f.  Mi  fee.  f pil  iij  Cff  ^ 
Capiat  iEger  ]pl  j Sexta  £u^ue  horL 

The  common  fize  of  a pill  to  be  fwallowed 
(and,  God  knows,  it  is  quite  enough  for  com- 
mon deglutition)  is  five  grains;  but  in  Dr. 
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Lee’s  formula,  two  fcruples  and  thirteen  grains 
are  formed  into  three  pills  only,  which  makes 
each  pill  feventeen  grains  \ a pill,  I fliould  fup- 
pofc,  which  would  nearly  dop  in  the  gullet  of 
any  man  in  England. 

But  we  lhall  not  dv/ell  upon  trifles.  Let  us 
examine  the  articles  as  fpecified  in  Dr.  Lee’s 
formula.  To  examine  them  honeflly  is  a duty  I 
owe  the  world,  and  to  which  every  other  con.- 
fideration  fhould  give  place,  and  lhall,  fo  long 
as  the  world  and  I are  concerned,  or  owe  reci- 
procal obligations  to  each  other.  They  are  all 
of  the  alterative  clafs,  requiefcents  in  the  con- 
ifitution  5 that  is,  they  have  no  vifible,  palpa- 
ble operation,  but  owe  their  wonderful  virtues 
to  medical  faith,  and  a warm  imagination;  and 
if  faith  without  works  can  fave  in  divinity,  why 
, not  alfo  in  phyfic  ? Gum  guaiacum,  taken  in 
large  quantities,  and  for  a length  of  time,  may 
warm  and  Simulate  cold,  flaggidi,  bowels,  and 
therefore  fo  far  promote  the  fccretions  ; but 
with  Dr.  Lee’s  leave,  one  fcruple  of  it  muil  be 
totally  inadequate  to  any  effedt  of  this  kind. 

It  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  fet  in  motion  the 
general  mafs  of  fecretions,  when  diifurbed  or 
obftruded,  which  is  always  moreorlefs  the  cafe 

when 
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/ wlien  the  gout  does  not  go  happily  downward 
I to  the  foot,  and  fix  there. — Farther, 

i 

I Mujk  is  a mere  perfume,  lofi;  in  erudlatipns 

j almoft  as  foon  as  fwallowed,  and  indifi'olvable 

i in  any  of  the  animal  juices  (viu.  Cafes  in  Me-‘ 

dicine,  page  167,  2d  edition). 

✓ 

Native  Cinnabar  is  a mineral,  incapable  of 
folution  in  any  known  menfirum,  confequently, 
totally  inadive  in  the  lyfiem.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  caufe  of  great  anxiety  in  the  fiomach,  or 
excites  vomiting  ; probably  owing  to  a portion 
of  arfenic  adhering  to  it,  and  efcaping  the  mod: 
diligent  ablutions.  It  differs  in  no  refped:  from, 
the  artijicial^  which  was  once  in  higii  efieein  as 
a medicine,  but  in  modern  more  enlishtened 
times,  ufed  principally  as  a pigment.  It  is  of 
a beautiful  fliining  red  colour,  and  in  fuperfii- 
tious  periods  (for  fuperfiition  has  abounded 
fcarce  lefs  in  phytic  than  divinity)  v/as  fuppofed 
fo  much  to  delight  the  arcbeus,  or  anima  (an 
invifible  daemon  fuppofed  prefiding  over  tl^e 
fundions  of  the  animal  oeconomy)  initspallage 
through  the  inteftines,  as  to  tempt  him  to  fuf- 
pend  the  attacks  of  alldiforders  during  the  time 
of  his  admiring  the  gaudy  thing.  But  Dr.  Lee, 

I believe,  is  as  little  difpofed  to  refp'ed  his  ar^ 
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chean  dcemonjhip  as  myfelf : fo  I (hall  dirmifs 
him,  with  the  other  gods  and  goddc/Tes  of  fable. 

'T’hebaic  ExtraB,  This  is  one  of  the  mod; 
powerful  fedatives  in  nature;  throwing  a gene- 
ral relpxation  over  the  fyflem,  fufpending  the 
natural  difcharges,  and  flopping  every  nifus  or 
effort  of  the  conflitutlon.  How  it  fhould  co- 
operate with  its  oppojitesy  is,  with  the  utmofl 
deference  for  Dr.  Lee,  what  I cannot  conceive. 

Not  trufling  entirely  to  thefe  pills,  we  find 
the  old  gentleman,  after  each  pill,  taking  three 
ipoonfuls  of 'the  muflc  julep.  But  to  fpeak  out 
at  once.  The  capital  aBive  ingredient  in  the 
pills,  was  the  extraBum  thebakwny  which, 
after  taking  the  whole  mafs,  had  this  efFe<fl, 
that  “ the  tremors  fubfided,  his  bowels  were 
eafier,  the  fever  quitted  him,  he  got  fome  found 
deep,  which  relieved  him  greatly  ; and  now  he 
began  to  perceive  great  pains  in  his  ancles.” 
(Page  9)  the  dodlor  adds,  “ doubtlefs  the  lina- 
pifms  adled  as  good  auxiliary  troops ; but  once 
fmee  the  patient  labouring  under  the  fame  fyjrip^ 
tomsy  I found  that  the  above  pills  anfwered  the 
fame  end  without  the  finapifms.” 

A queflion  unavoidably  occurs  to  be  afkcd 

here. 
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here.  Why  did  the  Dodtor,  in  the  latter  cafe, 
prefcribe  hnapifns,  whe'i  he  knew,  from  a for- 
mer indance,  his  pills  would  give  the  gout 
without  them  ? Dr.  Lee,  I cannot  but  per- 
fuade  myfelf,  has  no  delight  in  giving  unnecef- 
fary  pain  to  a fellow  creature. 

But  I have  the  unhappinefs  wholly  to  differ 
from  my  medical  brother.  I have  no  referve  in 
declaring  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  linapifms 
were  the  efficient  caufe  of  the  gout  re-attacking 
his  patieiit’s  ancles,  and  that  the  opiate  pills  he 
took,  only  gave  an  interval  of  eafe  for  them  to  adt. 
I fhall  obferve  farther,  that  had  Dr.  Lee  or- 
dered blifters  to  his  patient’s  ancles,  or  the  up- 
per flat  part  of  each  foot,  inftead  of  flnapifms, 
he  might  have  had  reafon  to  congratulate  him- 
felf  earlier,  and  without  pills,  on  his  fuccefs. 

From  the  Dodtor’s  pamphlet  I fhould  fup- 
pofe,  he  has  never  read  my  treatife  on  the  gout. 
In  that  treatife  (now  approaching  a fecond  edi- 
tion) the  gout  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  myf- 
tery  and  conjedture,  and  made  an  object  of  com- 
mon fenfe,  as  well  as  Ample  treatment.  Writing 
profeffedly  on  a gouty  cafe-,  it  doubtlefs  had 
not  mifbccame  him  to  have  read  one  of  the  lateji 
treatifes  on  fo  mijiaken  a diforder.  Apparently, 

as 


as  he  has  not,  with  the  moft  polite  regard  for 
him,  I muft  exprefs  my  belief  that  he  is  re- 
folved  to  harnefs  and  draw  in  the  old  medical 
yoke',  and,  like  animals  of  a far  inferior  fpecies, 
wear  fide-blinds  to  his  eyes,  that  he  may  not 
profeffionaily  fee  either  to  the  right  or  left  of 
the  dufty  track.  I am  forry  to  think  foj  but 
cannot  help  it. — Thus  it  appears,  that  the  fina- 
pifras  (to  imitate  Dr.  Lee’s  military  Ayle)  in- 
ftead  of  auxiliaries,  were  the  van  and  dower  of 
the  forces,  which  routed  the  enemy  : wliile  his 
pills,  forming  a fmall  detached  party  of  invalids 
and  fuperannuated  foldiers,  were  left  behind  to 
guard  the  baggage,  being  found  incapable  of 
adive  fervice,  or  fpirilcd  attack. 

What  merits  our  particular  attention  here, 
and  what  proves  the  wonderful  efforts  of  nature, 
is,  that  in  the  decline  of  this  fit,  the  Jlimy  J'edi~ 
7nent  in  the  urine  appeared  lu  proportion  as  . the 
gout  went  off.”  (Page  9)  Dr.  Lee  (page  3) 
mentioning  the  fir  A appearance  of  this  fediment, 
which  in  colour,  “ approached  that  of  a pea- 
green,”  fays,  it  emitted  a moA  oA'enlive 
fmcll,”  as  confecjuent  on  the  gout  7iot  going 
down  to  the  foot  and  (page  9)  takes  notice, 
V.  as  a wonderful  effort  of  nature,”  that  when 
It  did  go  down,  formed  a fit,  and  of  courfe  gra- 
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dually  declined,  that  the  fame  Jlirny  fediment  ap- 
peared in  the  urine.  But  I'urely  Dr.  Lee  can- 
not mean  that  the  Jup-prejUion  of  a fit,  and  the 
decline  of  a fit,  produced  the  fame  effedt.  He 
would  do  well  to  go  over  the  ground  again,  and 
take  pains  to  remark  where  the  profeffional  foot 
of  fcience  and  literature  may  have  tript. — He 
would  do  additionally  well,  likewife,  by  not 
changing  or  confounding  his  terms.  A fedi- 
ment refembling  the  confiftence  of  dilfolved 
glew,  pea-green  in  colour,  and  emitting  a moft 
often  five  fmell,  is  certainly  very  different  from 
the  common  flimy  appearance,  or  that  of  mucus ^ 
depofited  in  the  urine.  A convertibility  of 
terms,  without  being  accounted  for,  mifleads 
the  reader,  inftead  of  directing  him. 

As  a well  earned  reward  for  the  pain  of  a 
gouty  paroxyfm,  I am  pleafed  to  find  the  old 
gentleman  enjoyed  good  health  for  ten 
months.”  (page  lo)  But  unluckily,  about  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  he  dined  at  an  ac- 
quaintance’s, where  he  indulged  himfelf  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking  too  much.”  Alas  ! too  true 
it  is,  fuch  inftances  of  indulgence  have  been 
far  lefs  uncommon  than  they  ought  to  be,  ever 
fince  old  Adam  and  F^ve  ate  of  the  forbidden 
fruit. — But  (no  help  for  it)  the  life-preferving 
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fediment  flopt ; and  “ he  was  advifed  to  go  to 
Spa»’  The  dodor  once  more  difmifTed  him 
from  the  apothecary’s  fhop  (happy  difmiffion  !) 
and  gave  him  letters  recommendatory  to  the 
fubterranean,  mineral  goddefs  of  health,  at  Spa. 
As  nothing  above  the  earth  could,  it  was  fair 
to  try  what,  peradventure,  fome  noftrum  prepared 
under  it,  might  do.  Her  goddefTfhip,  as  wor- 
Ihipped  at  Pohun,  was  not  propitious,  though 
the  fuppliant  devotee  was  a whole  week  on  his 
knees  to  propitiate  her. — But  as  all  females 
(they  fay)  are  unftcadyj  our  mendicant  invalid 
conceived  a happy  thought,  and  paid  his  ado- 
rations to  the  fame  goddefs,  under  a different 
name,  that  of  Geronfier.  This  appears  to  have 
been  her  favourite  name,  for  from  her  divine 
ladythip  of  Gero7ifery  he  received  fome  fervice.” 
The  ladies  always  chufe  their  places  to  confer 
their  favours.  But  the  fervice  was  no  fooner 
received,  than  the  infenfible  and  ingrateful  old 
man  went  a-gaddingto  Paris  for  new  miftreffes.. 
He  had  not  even  patience  till  he  got  there.  He 
vihted  her  aquatic  ladyfhip  of  Aix^la-Chapelle 
drinking  her  waters,  and  bathing  in  her  foun- 
tain of  life,  every  morning. 

But  how  is  this  world  checkered  with  fad  re- 
verfes ! From  the  foft,  tepid,  delicious  bofoin 
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of  the  aquean  fair  one,  he  is  hurried  to  the  apo- 
thecary’s fliop,  as  if  he  had  committed  treafon 
or  murder,  and  made  to  fwallow  the  following 
No.  2,  of  repetantur  pilulce, 

R,  Rhei.  ele(St. — drachmam  unam 
Gum.  ammon. — fefquidrachmam 
Sapon.  Caftil. — drachmas  duas 
Flor.  mart. — drachmam  unam 
Afs.  foetid — fefquidrachmam 
Syr.  e cort.  aurant.  q.  f.  Mifce  f malTa 
Pil.  Sing.  pil.  gr.  quatuor. 

Notwithftanding  the  great  fervice  onr  patient 
received  from  do6tors  and  waters,  and  from  wa- 
ters and  do'flors,  he  catched  coldy  the  latter  end 
of  January,  1777,  and  every  thing  done  for  him 
was  fuddenly  undone.  On  a former  occafion 
this  podagric  old  man,  for  a time,  ilipt  through 
the  fingers  of  the  dodlors  (which  many  a good 
fellow  has  dipt  through)  by  eating  and 
drinking  too  much”  (page  10)  on  the  prefent 
occafion  he  makes  a like  temporary  flip,  by 
“ catching  cold,”  Why  is  it  that  a letter  de 
catchety  in  France,  do  not  fend  this  faid  rude 
mafler  Catch-cold  to  the  Baflile : and  why  is  it 
that  a royal  Gallic  edidl  do  not  iflue  againfl: 
“ eating  and  drinking  too  much  ?” — I had  no 
fooner  written  thefe  words  than  the  genius  of 
prefcj'ibing  foftly  whifpercd  in  my  ear  that — 
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were  mailer  tatch-cold  Baftile,  and 

mailer  eating  and  drinking  too  rnuch^  incapacitated 
by  an  edid:,  dodors  would  catch  cold  for— 
want  of  raiment ; and  ilarve  for — want  of  fome- 
thing  to  eat  and  drink.” — This  confideration 
once  more  reduced  me  to  ferioufnefs  indeed. 

Here,”  fays  E>r.  Lee,  ‘‘  I beg  to  d'eliver 
my  fentiments  (the  Italics  arc  his  own)  which 
were  then  the  fame  as  at  prefent  (though  con- 
trary to  the  patient’s  as  well  as  fome  of  the  fa- 
culty) viz.  that  the  fupprejjion  of  the  fediment^ 
and  the  difeharge  of  the  ijjiiey  were  the  effects 
of  the  fever,  and  not  its  caufes  i and  in  this,  Dr. 
Bouvar,  Dr.  Macmahon,  and  my  learned  and 
celebrated  profeiTor,  Dr.  Petit,  phyfician  at 
Paris,  coincided  with  mein  opinion.”  (page  12 
and  13)  Here  my  friend  Dr.  Lee  explicitly  de- 
livers his  fentiments  on  a topic  of  great  medical 
moment.  He  certainly  has  a right  to  declare 
his  fentiments  on  any  fubjed ; at  the  fame  time 
that  I mufl  be  allowed  an  equal  right  to  examine 
the  truth  of  thofe  fentiments. 

Hanc  veniam  petimiifque  damufque  vieij/imi 

But  Dr.  Lee  will  excufe  me  for  thinking,  that 
he  lets  himfelf  down,  by  aiming  to  be  kept  up 
other  wife  than  by  himsklf  ; that  is,  by  call- 
ing 
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ine  in  three  learned  brethreil  to  lus  aid.  If 
mafter  of  his  fubjeft,  even  the  celebrated  Dr, 
Petit  could  not  have  aided  him  : if  not  inafter 
of  his  fubjcdt,  why  did  he  commence  author? 
— With  refpedlful  attention  to  Dr.  Lee,  I fhall 
confider  him  as  not  (landing  in  need  of foreign 
aidy  but  qualified  to  defend  his  own  podtions. 

, With  integrity,  I can  affure  him,  I with  to  treat 
him  as  if  he  were  real y inflead  of  a profef- 

(ional  brother.  But  as  I am  \\\o  praSlifmgfenior 
by  many  years ; long  a flationary  and  fludious 
man  j I have  a right  to  take  the  medical  wall, 
and  endeavour  to  inllrudl  him.  I fhall  then 

V 

confider  him  as  Joins  cu7n  folo.  Dr.  Lee’s  afler- 
tion  is,  “ that  the  fupprejjion  of  the fediment,  and 
the  difcharge  of  the  ifhie,  were  the  effeSis  of  the 
fever,  and  not  its  caufes”  [Fid,  pages  12-13), 

Now  it  fully  meets  my. idea  that  the  fever 
was  in  no  manner  concerned,  either  as  caufe  or 
effe£l.  Thick  depolits  in  the  urine,  of  various 
kind's,  vvill  appear  and  difappear,  and  iffues  run 
and  (lop,  independent  of  fever.  Every  one, 
more  or  Icfs,  experiences  the  firfl ; and  thbu- 
fands  the  lad.  Dr.  Lee  has  committed  a ereat 
negledl  in  two  things,  which  mud  leave  his 
readers  much  at  a lols.  He  has  not  defcribed 
what  fort  of  fever  his  patient  had,  nor  any  of 
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its  concomitants.  To  fay  he  was  attacked  with 
fever,  is  faying  nothing  on  which  the  reader 
can  form  his  judgment.  The  term  fever  is 
vague  and  arbitrary,  and  conveys  no  idea  in  a 
particular  cafe  undeferibed. 

A fever  may  arife  from  op'pofite  caufes ; viz. 
from  excefs  of  lownefst  and  excefs  of  height,  I 
have  cured  fevers  of  the  former  type  by  me- 
thods which  would  have  precipitated  thofe  of 
the  latter  into  a fatal  termination  j and  vice  verfa. 
As  the  author  has  left  it  a matter  to  guefs  at,  I 
really  fcarce  know  how  to  guefs.  Fevers  in 
gouty  conftitutions  are  the  rareft  things  in  the 
world.  I never  faw  an  inftance  of  one,  even 
amid  the  higheft  tortures  of  a long  and  fevere 
fit.  In  general,  gouty  people  are  the  very  re- 
verfe  of  a fever ; have  a flow,  fedate,  ^regular 
pulfe,  tongues  remarkably  clean,  and  feldom 
more  than  moderate  thirfl:.  Indeed  when  gouty 
cafes  are  miftaken  and  mifmanaged,  I have 
known  them  often  degenerate  into  low,  ner- 
vous, lingering  fevers.  But  thefe  are  fevers 
produced  by  the  dodlor,  and  not  by  any  means 
the  effedt  of  gout. 

Fevers,  almofl;  always  proceed  from  internal 
caufes ; the  gout,  in  its  proper  place,  is  an  exter- 
nal 
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nal,  local  ailment ; therefore,  cannot  excite  a fe- 
ver, unlcfs  a night  fymptomatic  one,  from  the 
fretfulnefs  and  reftlefs  impaiience  of  fome  pa- 
tients under  pain.  Even  when  this  dreadful 
malady  is  out  of  its  proper  place,  attacks  fome 
inward  foft  part,  and  kills  the  patient,  no  fever 
attends  it,  but  the  contrary.  I am  rather  in- 
clined to  think  Mr.  M’s  fever  was  of  the  low 
kind,  from  a frequently  repelled,  ill-treated 
gout,  accompanied  with  a low,  weakening  re- 
gimen. The  latter  I only  infer  from  vencefec- 
tion  having  been  ufed,  and  nitre  given  him  in 
one  of  his  attacks.  This  leads  me  to  Dr.  Lee  s 
fecond  omiflion  in  narrating  his  patient’s  cafe. 

He  does  not  give  his  reader  the  fmallefl;  hint 
what  diet,  or  manner  of  living,  the  old  gentle- 
man ufed,  either  in  health  or  ficknefs.  Though, 
refpeftingthe  former,  no  information  might  have 
been  neceffary,  certainly,  refpeding  the  latter, 
it  was  indifpenfibly  fo.  Young  medical  readers, 
for  whom  he  feems  particularly  anxious,  muft 
be  led  aftray,  inftead  of  being  inftrucled,  by 
the  perufal  of  Dr.  Lee’s  pamphlet.  In  all  dif- 
orders,  regimen,  the  dietetic  management  oa. 
' them,  is  a leading  clue  of  information.  M/  here 
it  is  wanting,  the  young  ftudent  muji  wanner  : 
he  travels  without  a guide.  The 


artem  formul®^  or  pornpofity  of  prefcription, 
can  never  make  up  for  fo  preliminary  a defed:. 

So  fully  am  I perfuaded  of  the  decifive  effeda 
of  regimen,  either  good  or  bad,  that  the  event 
of  mofl:  diforders  fliould  feem  to  turn  upon  that 
hinge  5 and  not  to  be  fuperceded  by  the  mofl 
approved  and  celebrated  articles  in  the  druggifl’s 
warehoufe.  This  Dr.  Lee  has  kept  v.'holly  out 
of  fight,  in  his  “ Narrative  of  a lingular  gouty 
Cafe  f ’ and,  I fcruple  not  to  fay,  till  he  fliall 
have  brought  it  forward,  for  the  medical  tyro's 
eye,  his  pamphlet  will  do  lefs  good  than  harm. 

All  the  anamolous  appearances,  and  (other- 
wife)  unaccountable  relapfes,  in  Mr.  M’s  cafe, 
mull  have  been  entirely  determined  by,  how  he 
was,  or  was  not,  kept  up.  The  variety  of  apo- 
thecary-fluff preferibed  for  him,  was,  leadingly, 
neither  one  thing  or  another.  It  behoves, 
therefore.  Dr.  Lee,  in  a fecond  edition,  to  fup- 
ply  the  defeds  of  the  firfl ; otherwife,  for  con- 
fidence fake,  I could  wilh  he  had  kept  at  a dif- 
tance  from  the  prefs.  However,  as  his  prefent 
effay  in  print,  is  a produdion,  we  may 

look  forward  (perhaps)  to  fomething  more  ma- 
tured and  perfed,  provided  he  read  and  thiiik 
nv^ch  iit  the  interval,  wAthput  feeking  out  too 

folicitoufly. 
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folicitoully,  like  his  brethren  of  Bath,  for  pa- 
tients : proftituting  the  divineft  of  all  arts,  that 
of  healing,  to  the  pitiful  mediocrity  of  a com- 
mon trade,  which,  generally,  has  not  one  ob- 
ject but  the  acquilition  of  riches.  The  phyfii- 
cian  who  filhes  for  patients  (and  what  town  or 
country  phyfician  does  not  ?)  fi flies  only  for 
golden  JiJhes  •,  i.  e.  gold,  imprelTed  with  the  pre- 
cious royal  caput. 

The  fuppreflion  of  thefediment  and  iflue-dif- 
charge,  mufl:  have  been  owing — not  to  fever, 
except  that  of  weaknefs — either  to  the  patient’s 
age,  which  fupplied  him  with  pabulum  for  nei- 
ther ; or  to  a deficiency  of  nourifliment  and 
flrength  derived  from  meat  and  drink ; whereby 
the  vis  vitce  became  out  of  tone,  and  rendered 
the  confiitution  incapable  to  fupport  either  na- 
tural or  artificial  difcharges,-  In  this  forlorn 
idate.  Dr.  Lee  informs  us,  that  the  patient  became 
convinced,  “ the  Jlimy  fediment  which  appeared 
in  his  urine,  did  not  proceed  from  an  ulcer  in 
his  bladder,  but  that  part  being  weak.  Nature 
(happily  for  him)  threw  off  the  gouty  humour 
that  way”  (page  13).  The  Doctor’s  reafoning 
here  is  by  no  means  accurate  or  convincing.— 
The  gouty  hqmour  never  fixes  or  defpumates. 
any  where,  externally  or  internally,  without 

previous 
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previous  inflammation  and  pain.  Beflde,  what 
he  fays  in  this  place,  is  inconfiflient  with  what 
occurs  in  another,  where  we  find  the  patient 

felzed  with  a violent  ftrangury,  accompanied 
with  a fever,  for  which  he  was  blooded and 
that  fome  time  after,  an  offenflve  fmelling  fedi- 
ment  appeared,  for  the  firfl:  time,  in  his  urine 
(page  3).  Here  is  a regular  procefs,  viz.  in- 
flammation, maturation,  fupperation,  and  an 
offenflve  difeharge.  All  this  could  not  arife 
from  the  mere  'weaknefs  of  a part,  unlefs  Dr. 
Lee  annexes  an  idea  to  the  term,  hitherto  un- 
known. If  he  does,  he  fhould  have  explained 
it  in  his  peculiar  fenfe,  which  he  has  not  any 
where  attempted  to  do. 

Indeed,  a proper  feledlon  of  terms,  clearly 
exprefled,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  due 
communication  of  knowledge.  Telling  us, 
moreover,  that  the  gouty  humour  was  attracted 
by  a weak  part,  is  a petitio  principii.  That  part 
mufl  have  always  been  weak,  and  always  at- 
tracted the  gouty  humour;  whereby  he  fliould 
all  along  have  had  fits  of  ftrangury,  inftcad  of 
regular  attacks  in  the  extremities*  Beflde,  It 
is  the  experienced  nature  of  the  gout,  moftly 
to  pufti  forward  to  the  ftrongeft,  not  the  weakeft 
parts,  fuppoflng  no  ulceration  of  the  former. 

The 
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Tlic  articulations  are  by  much  the  ftrongeft  parts 
of  the  body;  and  thither  the  gout  commonly 
has  its  tendency. 

I would  have  Dr.  Lee  confider  how  a weak 
part,  not  inflamed  or  ulcerated,  could  be  the 
caufe  of  fuch  violent  fymptoms  as  to  require 
blood-letting,  tepid  bathing,  and  cooling  me- 
dicines. His  theory  contradids  his  practice, 
and  vice  verfa.  As  obferved  before,  what  is 
called  Jirangury^  was  certainly  an  inflammation 
of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which  afterwards 
fupperated  and  threw  off  the  offenflve  matter,  or 
putrid  mucus-like  fubflance,  which  fubflded 
in  the  urine.  The  fubfequent  difcharges  of  the 
fame  fediment  not  being  attended,  fo  far  as  we 
are  told,  with  pain  and  fever,  is  eafily  accounted 
for.  Wherever  a palTage  has  been  opened,  by 
inflammation  and  fupperation,  the  difcharge, 
whatever  the  nature  of  it  may  be,  pafilng  pe- 
riodically through  it,  is  feldom  attended  with 
fever  or  pain  : the  ftretch  of  the  parts,  or  ten- 
fion,  has  been  taken  off,  and  the  humour,  or 
matter,  as  fall  as  it  comes,  has  an  eafy  outlet. 

Dr.  Lee  rightly  allured  the  old  gentleman, 
‘‘  he  would  have  good  health  whilft  the  fedi- 
saent  came  down,’*  That  his  patient  Ihould 

|jaye 
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have  remained  unconvinced  of  it,  after  feme 
years  ocular  experience,  is  extraordinary.  No 
conftitution  can  ever  give  way,  while  it  is  able 
to  relieve  itfelf  by  a particular  difeharge,  or  ex- 
oneration. Its  methods^of  doing  fb  are  various, 
and  in  fome  cafes  furp riling. 

I had  two  patients  in  Ireland,  who  lived  to 
great  ages,  one  of  which  had  a periodical  dif- 
eharge of  a pellucid  liquor,  not  faltifh,  but  con- 
fiderable  in  quantity,  from  the  lacrymal  facs  of 
both  eyes ; a day  or  two  previous  to  the  approach 
of  which,  he  felt  a fenfation  in  his  head  not 
ealily  deferibed,  but  never  amounting  to  pain. 
The  fenfation  went  off  as  the  liquor  effufed. — ■ 
It  llopt  totally,  a little  while  before  he  died,  at 
nearly  his  eightieth  year. — The  other  had  his 
health  and  life  prolonged,  by  Hated  difeharges 
of  pure  blood  by  the  urinary  palfages,  almoH 
menllrually  pundlual,  without  any  pain  or  un- 
ealinefs.  He  had  always  a premonitory  feel, 
however,  approaching  to  an  obtufe  fenfe  of 
weight  and  fulnefs,  about  the  renal  and  lumba- 
gic  regions,  a Ihort  time  before  it  came.  This 
falutary,  conftitutional  friend,  likewife  deferted 
him,  before  old  age  (rather  than  death)  car- 
ried him  off.— Farther,  let  it  be  noted. 
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I lately  had  a patient  in  Newark,  about  70 
years  of  age,  who  has  lived  thus  long,  and  in 
perfedt  health,  infoinuch,  that  he  regularly 
rides  to  a dillant  market  once  a week,  by  won- 
derful effufions  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  at  pretty 
diftant  periods.  He  had  the  laft  fome  months 
^ago,  early  in  the  morning,  when  I was  fent  for. 
i found  the  blood  gudiing  in  full  dream,  but 
the  patient  fedatc,  void  of  fever,  and  free  from 
pain.  It  had  already  nearly  filled  a wafh-bafon, 
and  continued  to  pour  unabated.  At  firfi;  I was 
alarmed,  I confefs,  till  Mr.  H — ’s  wife  told  me 
he  frequently  had  had  fuch  a difcharge  before, 
and  always  felt,  fora  long  time  afterward,  per- 
fectly light  and  well.  It  was  allowed,  there- 
fore, its  ufual  courfe  ; only  I ordered  a large 
bllder  to  his  back,  to  have  a counter-operative 
effedt,  by  taking  off  the  pufh  from  the  effuling 
vefTcls,  as  a guard  againd  this,  attack  turning  oat 
'worfe  than  former  ones ; and  his  limbs  to  be 
kept  immerfed  in  warm  water,  to  dilate  the 
blood-vedcls  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  fo- 
licit  a more  equal  circulation.  This  was  dill 
leaving  the  condituiional  difcharge,  for  fome 
time  at  lead,  pretty  much  to  itfeif.  It  fpori- 
taneoufly  dopt,  about  half  an  hour  after  i hrft 
faw  him.  The  quantity  of  blood  hj  loft,  ' 
upon  the  whole,  could  not  have  been  Icfs  than 
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between  three  and  tour  pounds : an  extraordi- 
nary  quantity,  indeed,  to  do  good, 

I fhall  bring  Forward  one  other  inflancc : many 
are  in  my  power,  had  I room  for  infertion.  I 
know  a lady  (not  a patient  of  mine)  who  once 
a year,  fome  times  twice  only  in  three  years,  is 
feized  with  a day-lethargy  or  profound  deep, 
which  lafts,  at  a time,  between  the  mediums  of 
twelve  and  fixteen  hours  j during  which  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  fupply  her  with  nouriihment. 
At  the  termination  of  this  odd  lleepy  paroxyfm, 
fhe  is  attacked  with  violent  flomach-ficknefs, 
heaves  gently,  and  throws  up  vaft  quantities  of 
florid,  fluid  bile.  She  commences  a perfedl  flatc 
of  health  and  fpirits  afterward,  which  lafts  the 
accuftomed  interval ; and  is  capable,  beyond 
moftofherfex,  of  exertion  and  exercife.  She 
is  now  near  the  middle  period  of  life,  and,  I 
think,  bids  fair  to  arrive  at  the  extremity,  in  due 
time,  aided  by  her  conftitutional  fleeps,  and 
their  confequences.  She  is  uncommonly  accu- 
rate in  her  general  mode  of  living. 

With  all  due  deference  to  Dr.  Lee’s  fln^u- 

O 

lar  cafe  of  fediment,”  I muft  be  allowed  to  fay, 
the  four  foregoing  ftiort  narratives  are  more  lin- 
gular than  his,  though  by  no  means  worthy  of 

particular 
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particular  obfervation.  We  often  call  a thing  > 
extraordinary,  merely  becaufe,  in  contracted 
lines  of  remark  and  experience,  we  may  never 
have  met  with  it  before ; though  others  may 
have  numerous  cafes  to  produce  more  extraor- 
dinary ftill.  An  infeCt  perched  upon  the  top 
of  a chariot>  and  not  feeing  beyond  its  furface, 
might  think,  did  infeCls  think,  that  the  whole 
world  moved  oh  two  pair  of  wheels : but  what 
would  the  eagle  fay,  did  eagles  fpeak,  when  ele- 
vated aloft  among  the  clouds,  he  beheld  this 
fame  chariot,  fo  proudly  wrapt  in  dull,  dimi- 
nilhed  almoll  to  an  evanefcent  point  ? 

We  are  told  Mr.  M — “ continued  well  un- 
til the  commencement  of  September,  1777,  be- 
ing then  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.”  This  Hate 
of  being  well,  we  mu  ft  date  from  feventeen  days 
after  the  end  of  January,  a period  conlifling  of 
not  quite  feven  months.  During  this  time  the 
reader  has  no  information  whether  the  fediment 
actually  llopt  or  not : we  are  only  informed  that 
the  old  man  became  at  length  convinced,  its 
llated  recurrence  was  necelTary  to  his  health.— 
But  it  is  altogether  reafonable  to  fuppofe  it  was 
fupprelTed,  previous  to  his  walking  in  marlhy 
ground.  It  is  impoflible  wet  feet  Ihould  fo  fud- 
denly  have  produced  a headach  and  violent  pain 

in 
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in  the  tefllcle,  if  the  fediment  had  made  its  ufual 
falutary  vilits.  Dr.  Lee  himfclf  acknowledges 
this;  for,  fays  he,  in  proportion  as  the Jlimy 
Jediment  appeared  in  the  urine,  the  tejlicle  dimi~ 
nijhed"  (page  i6).  Of  courfe,  then,  it  muft 
have  difappeared  for  fome  time  before ; and  that 
dilappearance  mud:  have  been  the  caufe  of  the 
painedi  J%'oln  tefticle,  and  not  a little  moiilure 
cafiially  imbibed  by  the  feet. 

Wet  and  coldy  are  two  wonderful  things.  By 
their  magical  operation,  all  the  blunders  and 
milcarri  iges  of  medical  practice,  are  throwri 
into,  and  for  ever  buried  in*  the  vault  of  obli- 
vion. A man  may  live  a life  of  luxurious  in- 
dolence and  intemperence,  with  immunity  from 
dileafes ; may  run  through  all  the  extravagancies 
and  impurities  of  folly  and  vice,  to  his  dxtieth 
year,  with  exemption  from  licknefs  or  bodily  in- 
difpodtion  : but  if  he  expofe  himfelf  to  the 
breezes  of  Heaven,  or  lets  his  foot  on  moijiy  in- 
Oead  of  dr^  ground,  all  the  maladies  that  em- 
bitter or  diorten  the  exilUnce  of  man,  from 
corns  on  the  toe,  to  gouts  and  apoplexies,  are 
fet  loofe  againll  him  Iroin  Pandoras  box^  all 
the  dogs  ol  medical  iiavtck. — Why  dp  not  adts 
oi  date  pajs  in  every  kingdom,  to  prevent  men 
Hocttmg  'their  Jeet,  and  breatiiing  the  external 
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air  ? Surely  we  have  royal  adls  and  edicts,  al- 
irioft  beyond  arithmetical  count,  taking  in  every 
nation  origine  mundij  infinitely — as  trifling. 

“ Having  recovered  from  this  dangerous  fitu- 
ation,’’  we  are  told,  “ he  went  to  London, 
where  he  enjoyed  tolerable  health  until  the 
commencement  of  November,  1777.  Having 
fome  bufinefs  in  the  city,  he  walked  a great 
deal,”  and,  “ the  weather  being  then  remark- 
ably hazy  and  dimp,  got  wet  in  his  feet  (wick- 
ed, wicked  WET  !)  and  came  home  with  a 
vering  fit”  (page  16).  In  the  page  preceding 
it  is  laid,  he  continued  well  until  the  com-* 
menpement  of  Septetnber,  1777  f fo  that,  tak- 
ing in  the  period  of  his  convalefcing,  the 
courfe  of  three  weeks”  (page  16)  his  enjoyment 
of  recovery  from  a dangerous  lituation,”  muft 
have  laded  but  seven  days.  And  will  Dr. 
Lee  call  this  a recovery  ?'  He  may  j but  I fub- 
mit  it  to  his  after  thoughts t whether  it  was  not 
a mockery  of  convalefcence,  rather  than  a re- 
covery. What  non-fignificants  mud  have  beea 
(I  will  deliver  my  mind  honefly)  his  **  proper 
poultices  and  cataplafms,”  his  “ aperient  ner- 
vous pills.  No.  2,”  his  “ diuretic  ptifany  in 
each  quar  t of  which,  a drgehm  of  the  ter,  f O'* 
Hat,  tartar  (diuretic  fait)  had  been  diffolved ;** 
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when  his  patient’s  infurance  of  health  only  lafled 
feven  days,  and  all  his  powers  of  prefcription, 
above  hated,  were  overthrown  by  a little  wet 
on  London  flags  ? We  find,  in  this  infiance, 
that  fiones,  madefied  by  damp,  hazy  weather, 
as  well  as  marfiiy  ground,  can  produce  fever^ 
with  all  its  dreadful  concomitants. — Alas  ! alas ! 
what  avails  the  art  of  phyfic,  with  a royal  col- 
lege of  phyficians  at  its  head,  when  the  fan- 
nings  of  the  winds  of  Heaven,  and  the  imbibi- 
tions, through  leather,  of  Heaven’s  gentle  dews 
and  rains,  fet  it  at  nought  5 breathe  away  its 
powers  on  the  dcferl;  air,  and  condole  over  its 
impotency  in  the  weepings  of  a humid  vapour  ? 

We  find  matters,  at  length,  brought  to  fuch 
a crifis,  that  Dr.  Lee  “ began  to  fear  for  Mr. 
M’s  life.”  Actuated  by  his  fears,  he  propofed 
to  have  a confultation  of  the  faculty,  to  which 
the  patient’s  relations  agreed.  Accordingly, 
two  eminent  men  were  called  in.  Dr.  Heberden, 
and  the  late  Dr.  Petit,  to  fix  upon  a plan  of  re- 
lief for  the  old  gentlemen.  It  does  not  appear 
what  the  joint  opinion  of  the  medical  trium- 
virate was.  By  dedudtion,  it  feems  fair  to  pre- 
fume they  did  not  defpair  of  his  recovery,  as 
they  prefcribed  fuch  variety  of  apothecary-fiuff, 
the  very  recital  of  which,  would  appear  fufiici- 
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€nt  to  make  a whole  man  fick.  Here  they  are, 
reader,  (take  care  of  your  ftomach)  turpentine 
glyJierSi  faline  draughts,  /per.  cet.  tine,  guaiac  V 
tine,  Julig,  tinSi . fence . tin5i.  faer.  Good  God 
of  phyfic  ! Thefc  were  powerful  enough  to  dis- 
turb and  turn  infide  out  the  ftomach  of  an  f ler- 
cules,  inftead  of  a difeafed,  debilitated  old  man, 
near  the  borders  of  diflblution.  I mu  ft  fay, 
had  I made  one  of  the  confulting  brethren,  it 
would  have  ftruck  me,  as  ajuft  punifliment,  that 
we  fhouldali  have  been  obliged  to  fwallow,  at 
lead  two  for  one,  of  the  vile  potions  preferibed 
for  the  worn-out,  grey-headed  man. 

In  one  eflcntial  circumftance,  the  medicines 
counteracted  each  other:  fome  were  exceflive 
hot,  and  fome  cold.  Perhaps  a more  inelegant, 
turbid,  dirty,  abominable  mixture,  as  a faline 
draught  alTociated  with  fperma  eeti.  volatile  tine’- 
ture  of  guaiaeurn,  and  tinciure  of  foot  (it  con- 
tains alfo  ajfa-foetida)  is  not,  I hope,  on  the 
apothecary’s  file. — The  tinCtures  of  foot  and 
guaiacum  would  immediately  feparate,  upon 
being  mixt  with  the  watery  faline,  of  courfe, 
fall  to  the  bottom ; while  the  fperma  ceti  greafe 
would  float  at  top.  Shut  your  eyes,  reader* 
Ihut  your  eyes,  and  flop  your  nofe  ; the  horrid 
jpotioii  is  before  you  ! O cruel,  cruel  Phyfic  ! 
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what  (hall  be  the  punifhment  of  thy  willing^ 
daring  Tons,  in  another  world  ? 

Dr.  Lee  tells  us  (page  17)  the  patient  had  a 
high  fever y with  a violent  pain  in  the  epigaftric 
region.  Afterward  (page  i3)  that  he  was  at 
times  delirious,  I would  have  if  to  Dr.  Lee’s 
candid  refledlion  to  re-confidefy  with  what  pro- 
priety, in  fuch  a cafe  of  inflammatory  pain  and 
excefs  of  heat,  attended  with  delirium,  fuch 
hot  medicines  as  tine.  fen.  tine.  fder.  tine  fulig, 
but  efpecially  tine,  quaiae.  vol.  the  mod  fiery 
tindfure  of  the  fhops,  were  preferibed? — Had  a 
common  itenerant  quack  preferibed  them,  it 
would  have  been  matter  of  no  furprife  j but  that 
three  grave,  liberal-bred  phylicians,  in  conful- 
tation,  fhould  preferibe  them,  in  the  old  gentle- 
man’s cafe,  is  a matter  of  aftonhliment  I cannot 
get  over.  Mr.  M’s  conllitution  mud  have  been 
flinted  and  deeled  all  over,  by  the  h.md  of  God, 
in  a mod;  wonderful  manner,  that  it  could,  as 
we  have  feen,  redd  fuch  repetitions  of  fevere 
attacks,  afifted  by  all  the  powers  of  medicine. 
I fay  affided;  for  it  is  highly  remarkable,  that 
his  partial  recoveries  from  thefe  attacks,  were 
all  brought  about  by  eonfitutional  efforts,  by 
what  I would  call,  the  faminal  energies  of  the 
animal  aeonomy,  in  him  fingulaily  povvertul, 
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at  the  great  age  of  feventy- three.  Thefe 
were  a return  of  the  gout  to  his  ancles ; fri?qucrtt 
formations  of  flimy  matter  in  his  urine  ; and  re- 
currences of  the  bleeding  piles.  Till  thefe 
‘happened,  every  thing  he  did  and  fuffered  at 
the  hands  of  art,  was  of  more  fervice  to  the  apo- 
thecary, than  to  him. 

As  a proof  the  medicines  he  took  had  no  me- 
rit in  bringing  about  thefe  falutary  efforts,  but 
rather  that  they  disturbed  and  interrupted  them, 
I would  take  occafion  to  remark  the  fublHtution 
of  otie  effort  for  another.  Hid  they  had  une- 
quivocal, charadteridic  virtues,  this  would  not 
have  been  the  cafe,  but  one  uniform,  allevi- 
ating effedt  muff  have  followed.  The  conclu- 
fion  then  is  obvious,  that,  inffead  of  doing  good, 
they  did  harm,  by  ffopping  one  critical  puffi, 
and  thereby  forcing  the  conffitution  to  make 
another  of  a different  kind,  for  relief.  Thus  we 
find  the  gout  alternating  with  the  flimy  fedi- 
ment ; the  (limy  fediment  with  the  bleeding 
piles ; and  thefe  ceafing  their  alternations,  a 
(welled,  inflamed  tefficle  fucceeds,  and  violent 
pain  in  thcre^i:?  epigajirica  bowels  painfully  ir- 
ritated; fwelled  abdomen ; fever;  delirium,  &c. 

How  could  it  otherwife  be  ? Cold  things 
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Compounded  with  hot,  and  fedatives  with  Jihnu- 
lants had  two  oppofite  effedts,  and  therefore 
fufpended  each  other’s  powers.  But  though,  in 
one  refpedl,  neither  doing  good  nor  harm  in 
two  others,  they  were  highly  prejudicial:  firfl, 
by  naufeating  the  ftomach,  and  giving  it  a total 
difrelifli  for  nourifliment;  and  fecondly,  by  en- 
grofling  that  important  time  which  might  have 
been  devoted  to  a unity  of  defgn,  and  decifivc 
adiivity  of  operation*  Yet,  I do  not  dcny^  that 
Dr.  Lee  had  the  whole  college  of  phyficians  at 
his  back,  in  his  manner  of  treating  Mr.  M — ; 
and  that,  particularly,  in  the  confultation  he 
mentions,  it  was  a flattering  circumftance,  to 
a junior  phyfician,  to  have  fuch  men  of  fame 
flanding  pn  his  fide,  as  the  late  Dr.  Petit,  and 
prefent  Dr.  Heberden.  But  I am  quite  of  Ho- 
race’s mind — **  nullius  jurare  in  verba  magifrif 
The  reverfe  of  this  excellent  rule,  which  has 
no  lefs  manlinefs  than  reafon  in  it,  has  led  the 
too  patient  world  aftray  for  a thoufand  years 
and  more,  not  only  in  phyfic,  but  in  politics, 
ethics,  divinity,  and  law. 

The  intermixture  of  diflimilar  ingredients  in. 
the  fame  compof  tion,  in  order  to  produce  one 
fpecific  effect  (for  in  every  thing  there  can  be 
but  one  right  and  one  wrong)  is,  perhaps, 
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fcarcely  to  be  paralelled  any  where  among  the 
follies  and  extravagancies  of  fyftem.  The  only 
thing  1 know  which  refembles  it,  is,  a pofition 
of  the  theological  fchools,  viz.  that  faith  can-r 
not  fave  without  works,  nor  works  without 
faith  : the  Engliih  of  .which  is,  that  an  affir- 
mative can  prove  nothing  without  a negative  j 
i.  e.  a negative,  ading  upon  an  affirmative, 
makes  the  latter  a negative  alfo,  and  vice  verfa^ 
Right,  fay  the  grammarians : with  us  two  ne-» 
gatives  make  an  affirmative ; and  why  not  like- 
wife  in  phylic  and  divinity  ? Cold  and  hot, 
flimulant  and  anti-ftimulant,  compounded  fi-r 
cundam  artem  medicorum  regii  collegia  Ltondon- 
enjisy  by  negativing  each  other,  that  is,  form- 
ing two  negatives,  affirmatively  may  cure ; in 
like  manner,  as  faith,  the  negative  of  vyorks, 
and  works  the  negative  of  faith,  may  fave  affir- 
matively.— But  this  pamphlet  is  become  too 
bulky  for  excurlion.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  recur-* 
ring  to  our  particular  fubjed,  that  a preferip-? 
tion,  which  equally  heats  apd  cools,  binds  and 
relaxes  the  inteftinal  canal,  at  oncei  is  a trick 
of  fcience,  mere  profeffional  hocus  pocus,  and 
an  impofition  on  th^  good  fenfeof  the  world. — * 
One  hand  haulipg  a drowning  man  out  of  the 
water,  and  another  pulling  hirn  back  again,  can 
neither  drown  nor  fave  the  poor  half-fuffocated;, 
tantalized  fufferer,  fiaving 
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Having  furvived  gout,  and  all  its  unnumbered 
complications  of  bodily  infirmity,  in  its  flate  of 
being  fopprefiTed  i befide  furviving  dodtors,  apo- 
thecaries, foreign  fpas,  lavatories,  &c.  to  the 
fxpusition  of  his ^fteentl)  li^Ire  (not  to  mention 
his  campaigns,  and  confequent  fears,  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  Venus  and  Bacchus y page  20)  Dr.  Lee 
refolves  to  try  the  der?iiere  refource  for  his  pa- 
tient, the  waters  of  Bath  (page  19).  Accord- 
ingly we  find,  “ he  left  London  on  the  8th  of 
January,  and  arrived  in  Bath  the  i ith. — Dr.  Lee 
can  be  particular  in  the  dates  of  a journey  : his 
medical  readers  would  have  had  more  reaion  to 
thank  him,  had  he  attended  to  the  fame  parti- 
cularity in  laying  before  them,  a number  of 
things  they  had  a right  to  know,  regarding  the 
intervals  of  his  patient’s  complaint,  and  what 
prophyladtlc  plan  he  put  Mr.  M — upon. — 
Without  this,  his  narrative  is  greatly  defedtive, 
and  flops  tar  fhort  of  inilrudtion,  either  to  the 
young  or  the  old  in  phyfic. 

Arrived  in  Bath,  we  are  given  to  underftand, 
that  after  being  prepared  (God  knows,  if 
medicince  could  prepare  him,  he  might  have 
beeen  prepared  long  before  that  time!)  he  be- 
gan by  drinking  the  Crofs  Bath  water,  M'hich 
did  not  agree  with  him  (notwithflanding'  he 
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\V3S  prepared  that  it  Jhould)  on  this  account,  he 
drank  the  water  at  the  King’s  Bath ; which  fat  ^ 
eafy  on  his  ftomach,  and  paJJ'ed  off  freely  (page* 
20). — Strange  ! he  was  prepared  medically  for 
the  one,  and  it  difagreed  with  him ; while  rea- 
ders are  not  told  he  had  been  prepared  for  the 
other,  yet  it  agreed  with  him.  In  this  ftate  of 
incertitude,  whether  Dr.  Crofs  Bathy  Dr.  Kings 
Bath,  or  Dr.  Prepa7-atio7i,  was  the  true  doctor, 
how  are  we  ultimately  to  judge  ? Eafily  thus  : 
Dr.  Conjiitution  fet  ahde  the  other  three,  and 
performed  all  that  was  performed. 

SerioLiily,  to  lift  my  eye  off  Dr.  Lee,  and  fix 
it  on  the  Bath  Faculty,  the  whole  is  a lu- 
dicrous, Ihameful  bufinefs,  and  calls  for  the  fe- 
vered: animadverfion.  I (hall,  however,  inftead 
of filling  my  pen  with  the  gall  of  bitternefs,  juff 
dip  its  point  in  it. 

Phyficians,  when  they  dcfpair  utterly  of  re- 
covering patients,  having  worn  out  their  con- 
ffitutions  with  drugs,  and  fet  up  an  apothecary’s 
(hop  in  their  ftomachs,  meet  in  learned  conful- 
tation ; and,  inftead  of  confefling  their  fault, 
like  honed,  ingenuous  men,  add  to  it,  by  con- 
figning  their  unhappy  patients  to ‘the  phyficians 
of  Bath  or  Bridol  : men  as  certain  to  blunder 
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as  themfelves.  If  the  fulphurous  waters  of  the 
one,  or  the  cretacious  of  the  other,  fail  to  cure; 
fulphur  and  chalk,  dilTolved  in  their  appropriate 
menftruums,  are  to  bear  the  blame : while  doc- 
tors, who  originally,  or  latterly,  brought  the 
whole  feries  of  fymptoms  on  which  terminated 
in  the  grave,  are  not  only  conddered  as  inno- 
cent, but  loade4  with  popularity  and  applaufe. 

There  is  one  eafy  remedy  for  fuch  fcientijic 
folly.— IjCt  patients,  with  fpirit  and  fenfe, 
when  they  find  themfelves  grow  worfe  in  the 
hands  of  their  doctors,  difmifs  them  without 
ceremony,  as  they  would  domeflics,  not  perform- 
ing their  work.  Next,  let  them,  of  their  own 
choice,  get  away  to  Bath,  and  not  fuffer  them- 
felves to  be  cpnfigned,  in  the  way  of  trade, 
from  one  fet  of  dodtors  to  another,  I will  ven- 
ture to  fay,  the  dated  difcrect  adju  ft  men  ts,  early 
rifing,  exercife,  and  pleafingly  diverfified  amufe- 
ments  (almoft  without  end)  of  that  delightful 
city,  will  be  their  beft  dodlor,  and  what  ought 
to  fupercede  every  other. 

The  neceflity  of  preparation  for  drinking  the 
Bath  waters  with  fafety,  is  a neceftity  of  trade, 
not  a medical  one.  If  thefe  waters  require  me- 
dicines to  counteradt  their  bad  effedts,  they 
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ought  not  to  be  drunk  at  all.  If  the  pradlice  be 
only  the  profefl'ional  etiquette  of  the  place,  it 
is  a filly  one,  though  abundantly  lucrative.  If 
the  waters  have  charadleriftic  virtues,  they  will, 
they  muft  exert  them  in  cafes  adapted  to  their 
ufe,  without  collateral  aflidance  from  phyfic. 
As  well  might  a perfon  eat  a hearty  dinner,  to 
prepare  him  to  dine,  or  to  take  a found  nap  to 
prepare  him  for  deep,  as  patients  be  prepared  to 
receive  benefit  from  the  pumpy  by  the  virtues 
of  a particular  ox  pill.  Whoever  heard 

of  a patient  being  prepared  for  taking  a purge, 
an  emetic,  or  having  a blifter  applied  to  his 
back  ? Yet  unqucdionably  thefe  require  pre- 
paration as  much  as  the  Bath  waters,  if  they  in- 
deed polfefs  the  wonderful  qualities  afcribed  to 
them.  If  they  do  not,  which  is  my  opinion, 
then  is  the  whole  a fadiionable  farce  among 
phyficians,  apothecaries,  and  ealy,  credulous 
patients  j and  my  opinion  has  been  formed  lei- 
furely  and  coolly,  pcrfetlly  without,  prejudice, 
and  on  the fpot,  I have  known  many  drink 
plentifully  of  the  Bath  waters,  without  apply- 
ing to  any  dodtor,  or  ufing  any  preparation;  and 
no  giddinefs  enfue,  or  headach.  I have  often 
made  the  experiment  myfelf,  at  all  times  of  the 
day,  and  in  all  dates  of  the  domach,  without 
any  obfervable  cifed,  good  or  bad,  except  that 
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(common  to  every  fluid  fo  dilute  as  water)  of 
pafling  through  the  fecretory  channels  quickly. 

If  people  are  to  be  prepared  previous  to  their 
drinking  the  waters,  an  eternal  uncertainty 
will  remain,  whether  the  elFe(fl:s,  which  may 
follow,  are  thofc  of  t\\t  preparatory  procejs,  or 
the  waters.  It  is  impoflible  to  decide  on  either 
alternative,  while  they  avfl  in  conjunddion,  let 
the  Bath  faculty  fay  what  they  will;  and  I can* 
not  but  deem  it,  with  my  ideas  of  profefllonal 
honour,  and  moral  probity,  a bold  liberty  taken 
with  the  credulous  facility  of  mankind,  to  at- 
tribute to  the  waters,  what  may  have  been  the 
foie  effedls  of  the  preparative  medicine.  Befide, 
it  is  a folicifm  in  language,  a perfedb  Irijhifm 
(I  may  make  free  with  myfelf)  to  conflder  the 
caufe  as  an  effedl,  or  the  effedt  as  a caufe.  The 
preparation  gives  effeeft  (it  is  faid)  to  the  wa- 
ters : furely  then,  it  is  the  caufe  of  the  waters 
having  effect.  A lancet  cannot  open  a vein 
without  a hand  to  diredl  it ; will  any  one  fay 
the  lanoet  is  that  fkilful  hand  ? The  ftomach 
receives  the  food,  but  who  will  fay  that  fto- 
mach is  the  food  received  ? The  Bath  waters 
do  harm  v/ithout  patients  being  prepared  to  re- 
fift  that  harm  ; can  the  waters  be  called  the  pre- 
paration ? and,  confcquently,  are  not  the  Bath 
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waters  in  themfelves,  or  nbftrautedly,  hurtful  ? 
The  moon  gives  no  light  of  herfelf : the  fun  ir- 
radiates her  difle : is  the  rnoon  the  fun  ? What- 
ever good  is  done  by  a firft  agent,  is  not  the  adt 
of  a fecond;  and  being  merely  prevented  from 
doing  barmy  doth  not  amount,  furely,  to  a per- 
fon’s  doing  good.  The  poiver,  indeed,  that  pre- 
vented the  harnii  did  actual  good.  A negative 
can  never  become  an  affirmative,  by  any  torture 
of  language,  or  licenfe  of  theory. 

Thefe  ffiould  feem  felf-evident  truths  j as 
much  fo  as  common  fenfe,  and  the  ftrifted;  lo- 
gic can  make  them.  And  I am  afloniffied  fuch 
learned  and  grave  men,  as  many  of  the  Bath 
phyficians  are,  ffiould  obftinately  ffiut  their  eyes 
and  ears  upon  them.  Nor  can  a general  refpect  ♦ 
for  them  as  a body,  orperfonal  regard  for  fome 
of  them  in  particular,  affi/led  by  all  poOible 
charity  for  the  actions  of  men,  prevent  me  from 
thinking  and  faying,  that  they  can  have  no  apo- 
logy* hut  that  of  the  Ephehan  flverlmiths,  and 
and  craftfmen  of  like  occupation,  about  the  an- 
tient  ffirine  of  Diana.  The  pump  ciflerns  are 
their  ffirines ; themfelves  the  craftfmen,  joined 
with  the  apothecaries  of  like  occupation ; and 
the  company  flatedly  crowding  the  pump-room, 
the  adoring  rnultitude  around,  animated  by  the 
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fweet  ftrains  of  the  orcheflre,  and  paying  in  their 
coftly  offerings  at  the  ever  fmoaking  fhrines  of 
the  Goddefs  of  health.  Great  great  is  the 
health -re  If  oring,  life-preferving  Goddefs  of 
Bath,  cry  the  phyficians,  apothecaries,  pump- 
ers, bathers,  undertakers,  coffin-makers,  grave- 
diggers, 6cc.  may  ffie  never  want  worfhippers 
from  all  quarters  of  the  world — prieffs,  priefl- 
efl'es,  craftfmen,  craftfwomen,  and  others  of 
like  occupation,  nuges  in  Jeria  ducent. 

The  fenfe  of  giddinefs  and  headachy  aferibed 
to  the  waters,  unajjijiedy  or  taken  in  too  great 
quantity,  is  not  peculiar  to  them  5 therefore, 
means  nothing.  Let  any  gouty,  or  bilious  fto- 
, mach,  ingurgitate  one,  tw’o,  three,  or  more 
tumbler  glaffes  of  fimple  warm  water,  and  he 
or  file,  to  whom  fuch  ftomach  unfortunately  be- 
longs, will  certainly  perceive  the  fame  effedts. 
In  both  cafes,  fuch  fymptoms  folely  and  wholly 
arife  from  the  water  diftending,  relaxing  and 
weakening  the  ffomach ; confequently,  not  freely 
paffing  downward.  The  warmth  of  water  is  the 
fame,  whatever  heats  it  to  a certain  pitch  ; nor 
doth  the  heat  of  the  Bath  water  s,  acquired  un- 
der ground,  at  all  differ  from  culinary  heat : in- 
fomuch,  that  a glafs  of  pump  water  fuffered  to 
Ibnd  till  it  is  cold,  and  thea  waraied  over  a 
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common  fire,  to  the  degree  of  heat  it  pofTefied 
originally  from  the  pump,  will  be  found  the 
fame  water  in  calefadtive  power. 

It  is  alledged  (by  people  who  alledge  any 
thing,  and  are  believed  for  every  thing)  if  the 
Bath  waters  are  not  drunk  hot  from  the  fubter- 
ranean  kitchen,  and  communicating  pump,  that 
their  fanefcent  virtues  are  evaporated  into  air. 
Poor  virtues  indeed,  that  the  air  can  diflipatej 
fcatter  through  the  circumambient  void,  like 
chaff,  or  the  exhalations  of  a fidi-pond ! ! ! The 
allegation  is  but  the  furmife  of  a trade,  the  well 
conceived  fraud  of  a profeffion. — Let  the  iinr 
pregnated  ingredients  of  the  Bath  waters  be 
what  they  may,  fait,  fulphiiVy  metal,  &c.  their 
medium,  ftationary  degree  of  heat,  cannot  pofii-  • 
bly  elevate  or  fubtilize  thefe  to  vapour  : confe- 
quently,  nothing  paffes  off  but  the  mere  ignited 
effluvia,  of  fimple  elemental  water.  Let  ful- 
phur,  falts,  or  mineral  fubftances,  of  any  kind^ 
or  to  any  quantity,  be  put  into  common  vatjr, 
heated  to  the  thermometral  degree  of  the  King*s 
Bath  waters ; and  what  would  be  the  refult  ? 
Anfwer,  the  fulphur  and  metallics  would  fall 
to  the  bottom,  unadled  upon  and  undiffolved  j 
\vhile  a folution  of  the  falts  would  faturate  thq 
menflruum,  but  not  rife.  On  fuch  a trial,  ir\ 

Ihort^ 
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fhort,  nothing  would  be  elevated  but  the  aque- 
ous fluid  itfelf  vapourized. 

That  the  giddinefs  and  headach  were  merely 
the  efle<5ls  of  drinking  water^  abftra^led 

from  the  conflderation  of  any  redundant  metal- 
lic, fulphurous,  or  faline  fubflance  in  folution, 
will  foon  appear,  and,  1 flatter  myfelf,  to  the 
convidion  of  every  reader,  unfettered  by  preju- 
dice, or  pre-conccived  opinions. 

Several  patients  complained  to  me,  that  the  wa- 
ters, when  drunk  on  an  empty  ftomach,  always 
had  the  foregoing  efled.  I auvifed  them  either, 
to  be  drank  on  2lJuII  floniach,  or  to  take  along 
with  them  to  the  pump  a little  vial  of  good 
brandy,  gin,  or  compound  fpitit  of  lavender; 
proportioning  the  quantity  according  as  it  fhould 
render  the  waters  light  and  pleafant  on  the  fl-O* 
mach.  The  experiment  always  anfwered  cx- 
pedation  : the  waters  got  quickly  into  the  cir- 
culation, and,  of  courfe,  left  that  wfeus  un- 
difturbed  and  in  tone. 

The  relaxing  quality  of  the  warm  water,  un- 
correded,  takes  off  general  equilibrium  of  the. 
nerves,  by  weakening  the  adion  of  lo  confide- 
rable  a number  of  them,  and  thele  of  exquifite 

fenfibility. 
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lenfibiVity,  ancl  particularly  fympathetic  witi 
thofe  of  the  head,  as  conftitute  the  fine  villous 
coat  of  the  fiomach.  The  fiimulating  and  in- 
vigorating quality  of  the  corredors,  above  re- 
commended, prevents  this  nervous  derangement  i 
and,  by  roufing  the  mufcular  energy  of  the  fto- 
mach,  the  waters  are  propelled  downwards, 
are  obforbed  on  all  fides,  and,  by  a quick 
tranfmifiion,  reach  the  kidnies  and  bladder. 

Some  people  who  **  flrain  at  a'gnat  and  fwal- 
|ow  a camel,”  will  be  quite  frighted  at  the  idea 
of  carrying  a dram  bottle  in  their  pockets.  To 
fuch  1 have  nothing  to  fay  but,  that  they  need 
not  be  frighted  on  the  prefent  occafion,  more 
than  at  their  own  (hadows,  when  funlhine  fur- 
rounds  them. — Thefe  good  people  never  take 
fright  at  fitting  down  to  the  ftrongeft  and  richeft 
varieties  of  eating } the  caufe,  with  exercife 
chained  to  morning  pillows,  to  warm  rooms, 
and  card  tables,  of  all  our  maladies,  whether 
vyithin,  or  on  the  furface. 

There  feems  to  be  an  inconfifience  In  the  hu- 
man charader  which  baffles  all  advice,  remon- 
ftrance,  and  admonition. — A perfon  will  be 
ftartled  at  putting  a tea-fpoonful  or  two  of  any 
appropriate  fpirit  into  a glafs  pf  Bath  water,  who 

fcruples 


fcruples  not  to  eat  a pound  and  half  of  vcnifon, 
or  turtle,  with  the  heaviert:  fauce  ; a thick  dice 
of  plurppudding  j a tart  with  cuftard,  or  cream; 
with  a cut  of  cream  cheefe  (to  digeji  the  reft) 
not  to  mention  fruits,  fwectmeats,  6cc.  at  a meal. 
But  we  return  to  Dr.  Lee. 

Page  2oth,  he  tells  us,  that  feveral  perfons, 
who  come  to  Bath  for  the  recovery  of  their 
healthy  commit  a great  error  in  drinking  too  large 
quantities  of  the  Bath  water,  which,  by  over- 
heating them,  and  occaftoning  headachs,  &c. 
retard  the  cure.”  What  cure  ? I never  knew 
a patient  cured  by  drinking  the  Bath  waters,  in 
jny  life ; but,  on  the  contrary,  many  have  I 
known,  fome  my  relations  and  left  friends,  who 
have  been  materially  injured  by  them  : having 
had  bilious  diforders  turned  into  dropfy,  jaun- 
dice, rotten,  or  indurated  liver  ; gouty  habits, 
into  paralytic ; and  a fimple  ailment,  eafily  me- 
dicable, by  Drs.  Honesty  and  Common 
Sense,  fo  obfcured  and  complicated,  as  to  be- 
come paft  humau  underftaiiding  and  cure. 

It  is  ludicrous  and  abfurd,  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree, that  what  requires  a medicine  to  make  it 
a medicine,  and  without  which  it  does  harm, 
ftiould  CURE  any  one  difeafe  we  know.  I chal- 
lenge 
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ienge  the  faculty  of  Bath,  all  the  living  wrU 
ters  who  may  have  wrote  on  the  Bath  waters, 
and  exhauftcd  panygeric  in  extolling  them,  to 
produce  07ie  inftance,  in  which  a patient  has 
been  curedj  independent  of  other  medicines. 
When  I fay  cured,  I do  not  mean  a conftitutioii 
foothed,  coaxed,  or  patched  up,  for  half  a year 
or  a year;  for  God  knows ! many  fuch  cures 
may  have  been  fet  down  in  the  regifters  of  Bath  : 
but  I mean  cures  which  extend  a middle  aged 
man’s  life  twenty  or  thirty  years. — When  have 
the  Bath  waters,  aloue,  effeded  this  ? Anlwer, 
never  ! Yet  fo  defirable  an  event  may  be  effeded, 
certainly  and  vilibly,  at  the  diffcance  of  a thouii^ 
fand  miles  from  Bath. 

\ 

Even  could  a few  fuch  extraordinary  Inflan- 
ces  be  produced  (which  1 doubt)  yet  five  hun- 
dred to  one  would  cafl  the  balance  againji 
which,  by  depending  on  the  Bath  waters,  ended 
in  death  a flaort  while  after ; or  in  conditions  of 
morbid  imbecility,  atrophal,  cachectic,  or  caco- 
chymic  decline  and  wafling;  nervous  wretched- 
nefs,  decrepititude,  ficc.  which  are  worfe  than 
death.  Death — the  mofl  blefled  of  all  opiates  ! 
It  fets  us  afleep  in  this,  and  it  wakes  us  in  ano- 
ther, and  better  world. — The  few  infances  (Tup- 
pofing  them  to  have  exified)  were  the  talk  and 
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eulogy  of  all  parties  and  companies  ; whereas 
the  many  were  everlaftingly  configned  to  the  cave 
of  oblivion  and  forge tfulnels, 

I have  not  only  the  misfortune  to  differ  from 
Dr.  Lee,  toto  ccelo,  regarding  the  fanitive  virtues 
of  the  Bath  waters,  but  likewife  regarding  the 
cffedts  of  warm  bathing.  He  is  the  hril:  phyh- 
cian  in  the  world,  perhaps,  who  afcribes  a 
Jirenthening  quality  to  tepid  baths.  As  w^ell 
might  he  afcribe  relaxing  to  baths. 

If  the  one  be  true,  the  other  muff  be  true  like- 
wife*  But  as  oppojites  can  never  produce  the 
fameeffed,  it  will  not,  it  cannot  believe  for  me, 
that  what,  in  the  nature  of  things,  relaxes  and 
weakens,  can  poffibly  brace  or  llrengthen. — 
Perhaps,  credibik  quia  impojjible  eji.  We  have 
as  many  strange  things  faid  in  phyfic,  as 
in  divinity : but  poor  Majier  Faith  muff  fwal- 
low  them  all. — Poor  Mailer  Faith  | 

To  ilay  an  hour  in  warm  water,  heated  to 
ninety  degrees  of  Farenheit’s  thermometer, 
fhould  feein  a wonderful  indulgence  of  luxury, 
by  medical  advice.  We  are  told  (page  22)  “he 
always  got  out  of  the  bath  Jlronger  and  in  better 
fpiritsd*  Then,  doubtlefs,  it  muil  have  been  in 
confequence  of  leaving  the  fluid  behind  him, 

and 


3nd  the  furhice  of  his  body  getting  into  contad'fe 
with  a colder  and  dryer  medium.  Were  my 
father  to  tell  me  the  contrary,  nay,  even  an  an- 
gel  from  Heaven,'  credat  'Jude as  Apella,  nori 
ep;o.  There  are  fome  tilings  beyond  belief; 
foine  unworthy  of  it;  fome  infulting  it ; and 
others,  inconhlicnt  with  it.  To  which  dais, 
the  call  upon  the  niedical  literati  of  the  age,  to 
contQmp\a.tQjIre?7gf.b  a ncly^/r/Vr  acquired  by  foak- 
ing  and  diholving  in  warm  water,  for  an  hour,  I 
really  cannot  fay.  Non  nojirum  eji  tantas  com- 
ponere  lites,  I iliall  only  obferve,  that  thofe  who 
may  want  to  be  Jlrengthenedy  had  better  repair 
without  lofs  of  time,  to  Dr.  Lee’s  tepid  bath, 

elegantly  fitted  up  fome  time  ago,”  and  deli- 
cioufly  imbibe  the  foft  and  lufcious  ftream. 

Who  will  henceforth  think,  fliiveringly  alive 
all  over,  of  plunging  himfelf  into  cold  water, 
to  be  braced  and  flrengthened,  when  warm  flu- 
ids, gently  feething  from  the  kitchens  of  the 
earth,  embracing  round  our  bodies,  and  fucked 
into  every  greedy  pore,  anfwcr  the  purpofe  as 
well  ? I have  but  one  objedlion  to  this  fur- 
prifing  converflon  of  heat  into  cold,  which  is, 
that  it  will  put  an  end  to  our  fea- bathing  places 
of  refort,  where  many  of  our  noble  and  gentle- 
folks regularly  go,  when  the  lun  hath  gained 
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his  dog-day  heights,  to  cool  the  conftitutiorial 
fervour  of  nature ; lace  up  the  flays  of  Madam 
Relaxation ; put  into  the  hand  of  the  folids  the 
fceptre  of  dominion  over  the  fluids  j and  to  ren- 
der thcfc  faid  fluids,  henceforth  and  for  ever, 
obedient  to  the  folids. 

We  how  approach  the  catajirophet  after  a va- 
riety of  hair-breadth  efcapes.  “ The  latter 
end  of  March,  1781,’*  our  patient,  having 
dined  in  company  with  many  of  his  acquain- 
tance; and  forgetting  that  he  was  far  advanced 
in  years,  and  an  invalid,  he  indulged  himfelf  in 
eating  and  drinking  improper  things,  and  caught 
a fevere  cold  the  fame  evening ; and  now  the  fe- 
diment,  the  fatal fediment^  got  out  of  its  wonted 
courfe,  and  was  fuppreJJ'ed  for  ever : and,  not- 
withflanding  he  had  all  the  aid  that  medicine 
could  adminifler,  DEATH  fnatched  him 
from  his  relations  and  friends’*  (page  23).  O 
cruel  Death ! to  fnatch  a man  away  at  the  age 
of  feventy-five  (which  is  fome  years  beyond 
David’s  period  of  human  life)  O cruel  Death  ! 

0 cruel,  cruel  Death  ! 

In  two  days  after  his  death  he  was  opened.’* 

1 cannot  conceive  on  what  account.  His  dif- 
order  all  along  was  apparent;  a gout  fometimes 

fettled. 


icttled,  and  pftener  put  of  its  way,  by  officious 
prefcription,  and  the  patient’s  own  indifcretions. 
There  was  nothing  myfterious  in  any  one  at- 
tack Mr.  M — had,  in  confequence  of  the  rc- 
tropulfed,  ill-treated  gout.  The  fediment,  in- 
deed, in  the  bladder,  on  Dr,  Lee’s  hypothelis, 
was  myfterious  : but  to  me  it  feems  impoffible, 
that  offenjivey  -purulent  mattery  could  be  formed 
in  any  cafe,  without  feme  local  inflammation 
and  fupperation. 

On  examining  the  internal  parts,  we  find 
(page  24)  “ one  fide  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
was  flightly  mjiamed”  This,  I have  no  doubt, 
had  the  old  gentleman  lived  longer,  would  have 
increafed,  and  generated  future  quantities  of  fe- 
diment, or  offenfive  matter,  as  ufual^  and  was 
an  appearance  which,  I think,  puts  the  truth 
of  my  theory,  refpedling  the  formation  of  hu- 
mour, out  of  dilpute.  Inflammation  accord- 
ingly was  the  caufe  which  produced  the  humour, 
and  was  not  occafioned  by  the  acrimony  of  that 
humour,  as  Dr.  Lee  furmifes, 

I would  afk  the  Dewftor,  what  was  the  caufe 
of  the  pained,  fwoln  tejiicle  (page  15)  and  the 
vioXtnt pain  in  the  regio  epigaJiricaV*  (page  17) 
The  f^nie  fott  of  effort,  undoubtedly,  to  locate, 
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ripen,  and  throw  off,  through  the  procefs  of 
inflammation  and  fupperation,  the  gouty  mat- 
ter, interrupted  in  its  prog  refs  to  the  articula- 
tions  and  extremities,  by  the  fyftematic  vanity 
of  art,  as  well  as  the  imprudence  of  the  patient. 

> ■ y . ’I 

All  thediverfitiesof  fymptomsand  fufferings, 
in  Mr.  M’s  cafe,  were  owing  to  one  fimple,  ob- 
vious caufe,  the  gout  prevented  from  going  to 
the  furface,  and  thrown  back  upon  the  interior 
|bft  parts,  to  make  its  pufli  and  depofit  where 
it  might.  This  retrogreffion  of  the  gout  .(the 
old  gentleman’s  conflitutional  diforder)  wasoc- 
cafioned  by  the  medical  mifmanagement  he  un- 
derwent, at  different  times  j his  phyficians  mif- 
taking  anomalous,  erratic  attacks  of  a mere  dif^ 
iQdgcd  gouty  for  diftinct  chara^enflic  diforders  . 
a miflake  which  pervades  the  whole  fyflem  of 
modern  pradlice,  and  renders  the  art  of  healing 
fo  exceedingly  uncertain  and  conjedtural® 

In  confequence  of  this,  he  took  a variety  of 
naufeous,  and  naufeating  drugs ; whereby  his 
llomach  was  conftantly  palled,  and  deprived  of 
its  natural  tone  and  juices;  than  which  nothing 
|nore  efiedtually  hinders  the  gout  to  come  down; 
as  the  ftomach  is  the  prtfnum  mobile y the  foun- 
tain-head, the  florehoufc,  from  whence  the  vi- 
' gpur 
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gonr  and  energies  of  the  moving  powers  derive 
their  daily  fupplies. 

He  w'as  blooded,  an  operation  feldom  necef# 
fary,  and  al’vays  particularly  hurtful  in  gouty 
habits.  Blood  is  the  equilibrating  fluid  of  the 
fyftem,  upon  which  all  the  lecretions  depend. 
It  holds  the  balance  of  power  (if  I may  ufe  the 
expreflion)  of  the  animal  ceconomy;  and  when 
that  balance  is  flaaken,  or  lefTened,  the  whole 
is  thrown  into  buflle  and  confuflon. 

Blood  is  the  Ufe  of  man  : by  taking  it  away, 
the  operater  robs  him  of  fo  much  of  his  life; 
and  if  the  conflitution  has  a puih  to  make,  ve- 
ncefedion  difables  it,  and  prevents  the  critical 
depofit  it  meditates. 

It  is  abfurd  to  fay,  that  the  human  body  may 
have  too  much  life  in  it,  therefore,  part  of  it 
Iliould  be  taken  away.  The  blood,  with  equal 
propriety,  may  be  laid  to  have  too  much  body 
in  contadl  with  it,  therefore,  part  of  that  body 
Ihould  be  taken  away.  Both  are  equally  true* 
or  equally  falfe.  The  blood  is  never  the  feat 
of  any  diforder  : fpilling  it,  then,  can  never 
conquer  fuch  a diforder  j but,  on  the  contrary, 
mult  weaken  thofe  original  powers  deftined,  and 
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Laftly,  fuppofing  a diforder  to  cxift  in  the 
blood,  by  drawing  it  off  by  the  lancet,  the 
phlebotomiH:  lets  out  Jive  parts  of  that  power, 
v/hich  is  to  fubdue  the  diforder,  for  one  part 
'wherein  the  diforder  may  be  fuppofed  to  exifl : 
that  is,  in  terms  eafier  underffood ; the  opera- 
tion lets  out  five  parts  good  (at  leafl)  for  one 
part  bad  blood.  But  the  extended  confideration 
of  this  fubjed,  makes  a large  part  of  a work 
foon  to  appear. 

He  took  refrigerant  medicines.  Thefe,  next 
to  phlebotomy,  do  infinite  mifchief  in  gouty 
cafes ; by  debilitating  that  conftitutional  force, 
or  nifus,  by  which  an  external,  local  diforder  is 
formed,  in  the  relief  of  the  interior  habit.— 
They  not  only  Ao  pojitive  but  negative  mifchief; 
the  latter  by  monopolizing  time  and  opportu- 
nity, when  articles  of  invigoration,  nutriment^ 
and  fupport,  might  have  been  adminiilercd. 

He  was  plunged  into  warm  baths ; one  of  the 
moft  powerful  counteradtives  of  the  ftationary 
gout.  Warm  bathing  keeps  every  thing  within 
the  fyftcm,  floating  about  innocuous  during  the 
proccfstof  immerfion,  but  untoning  every  ex- 
cretory exertion  of  the  human  machine,  dur- 
ing itS  'cffsdls,  the  refuitis  fimilar  to  the  fun’s 
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ftanding  ftill,  or  the  waters  of  the  ocean  ceafing 
to  ebb  and  flow.  When  the  procefs  is  over, 
the  conftitution  (if  able)  recovers  itfelf,  and, 
in  fpite  of  preceding  preventative  caufes,  again 
puflies  forward  iii  a particular  direBion,  to  re- 
lieve itfelf,  and  fet  at  nought  the  bath-prejcrlb^ 
ing  DoBor. — Farther, 

I 

He  was  fent  on  an  ignis  fatuus  chace,  to  feek 
relief  (from  his  dodors)  at  the  foreign  Spas. 
Alas ! the  foreign  Spas  deceived  him  no  lefs 
than  his  dodors ! He  drank  them — doubtlefs  - 
with  a Ifrong  pre-fentiment  of fanjing faith — but 
they  not  proving  the  waters  of  life  to  him,  were 
found  no  lefs  inefficacious  to  fave  his  body,  than 
repeating  over  St.  Athanafius’s  Creed,  will  be 
found  to  fave  the  foul  of  any  one. 

Next,  we  find  him  recurring  to  his  doBors 
once  more  : fubftituting  the  apothecary’s  (hop, 
for  the  waters  of  Bareges^  in  the  Pyrenean 
mountains  ; thofe  of  Pohuuy  and  Geronfer^  at 
Spa ; and  thofe  of  Aix-la~Chapelle.  After 
many  trials  of  medical  ways  and  means,  in  his 
ordinary  phyfician’s  hands,  we  find  him  confi- 
dered  to  be  in  fo  bad  a date,  as  to  render  a con^ 
fultation  ncccffiary  for  him, 

I 

Confultations 
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Confultations  are  prudent  expedients  to  break 
the  edge  of  public  remark  on  inflances  of  un- 
fortunate pradice,  andleflen  by  Oiaring  the  pain 
of  profeHional  feelings  on  fuch  occa lions.  I 
have  feldom  known  much  goot^.  come  of  them, 
except  to  the  pockets  of  the  con ful ting  dodlors, 
and  to  give  a fmooth,  decent  outfide  to  things j 

In  confequence  of  the  learned  eonfultation 
(as  might  be  fuppofed)  he  was  made  to  fwallow 
frefh  affortments  of  drugs,  chiefly  of  the  alte- 
rative clafs,  which,  in  one  refped:,  may  be  faid 
to  have  done  good,  as  they  did  not  prevent  his 
Gonftitution  from  relievinghim,  by  the  hcemorr- 
hoidal  veffels,  which  “ emitted  a great  quan- 
tity of  blood  during  three  or  four  days,  and  re- 
lieved him  much”  (page  19).  The  medici  con^ 
Juki  alfo  defpairing  of  being  ufeful  to  the  aged 
gentleman,  with  all  the  renewed  aid  of  the  apo- 
thecary, adl  over  again  the  old  farce  in  form, 
and  confign  him  (for  the  lafl;  time  : happy 
patient!)  to  drink  mineral  waters,  and  to  bathe 
in  them ; a prelude  to  evcrlafling  refl. 

The  foreign  waters  and  baths,  having  proved 
•^what  they  always  will — inlignificant : thofe  at 
home  were  hext  to  be  tried  5 and  Bath  of  courte 
had  the  preference.  There  we  land  him  drinks 

ing 
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tng  artd  hathlng^  with  the  niced  calculations  of 
quantity y with  regard  to  the  hril,  and  of  heat 
with  regard  to  the  iaft.  Not  a fyilable  have  we, 
in  Dr.  Lee’s  narrative,  of  his  taking  any  par- 
ticular medicines  during  the  interval  of  his  com- 
ing to  Bath,  and  his  leaving  it  for — another 
world.  Indeed,  I am  not  furprifed  the  Do£tor 
himfelf  became  tired  out  with  7'epetatiirs  oi  for- 
mulas, and  quite  Jlck  of  ordering  drugs. 

He  enjoyed  this  mterregnum  of  the  dodlors, 
i\i\s  juhilee  of  eafe from  prefcriptiony  for  more  than 
three  years  in  Bath:  then  t\\Q  Chef  erf eldan^ 
cradle  of  old  age  ceafed  its  rockings,  and  he—* 
fell  aflcep  for  ever.  It  was  full  time  for  the 
good  old  ■'man,  v, after  having  waked  near  eighty 
years ; his  latter  waking  dreams  much  difturOed 
by  fpeElres  and  apparitionsy  in  the  vlfbUity  of 
phyficians  and  apothecaries,  baths,  pumps,  pills, 
draughts,  bolufes,  powders;  6cc. 

How  marvellous  a thing,  that  a man  fhould 
die  on  the  borders  of  his  lixteenth  lufirmn  ! In- 
deed, I inuH  fay,  in  fpite  of  all  the  Divi?i£s 
upon  earth,  that  miracles  have  not  ceafed. — If 
there  can  be  any  thing  more  wonderful  than  a 
aiiracky  this  it  is,  that  a man  nearly  on  the 
era’  of  o it  E s c o R E,  fhould  be  opened  to 

know 

The  late  Lord  Chefterfield,  pa/Honatcly  fond  of  it, 
ufed  to  call  Bath,  the  cradle  of  old  age,’* 
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know  nuhat  death  he  died  of.  Perhaps  Dr.  Lee 
■wifhed  to  afcertain,  by  the  furgeon’s  knife, 
whether  offications  might  not  have  indurated 
Lome  vital  part  3 or,  upon  honef  recollection, 
whether  his  veins  might  not  have  been  didended 
with  DRUGS,  indead  of  blood. — A few  diort 
remarks  on  this  Gentleman’s  three  lad  pages, 
ihall  conclude  this  pamphlet. 

By  the  hidory  of  this  fmgular  malady y'  fays 
the  Doctor,  “ we  find  that  the  fudden  tumour 
of  the  teficle,  the  recurring  fwelling  of  the  legs, 
the  opprefiion,  at  times,  on  the  fpirits,  and  the 
perpetual  accumulation  of  vifcid  congedions  in 
the  bladder  (a  weakened  part)  proceeded  all 
from  the  fame  caufe,  viz.  A gouty  despu- 
M AT  ION  from  the  blood  3 whence  have  ari fen 
(did  arife)  'various  trajifpoftions  and  metajlafes, 
according  to  the  redundancy  or  decreafe,  in  (the) 
difcharge  of  this  excrementitious  matter  with  the 
urine’*  (pages  26-27).  This  paragraph  is  tech- 
nically exprelTed,  I allow  3 but  the  docftrine  it 
contains  leans  and  babbles  on  the  rotten  faff  of 
JyJiefHy  fo  mud  foon  fall  to  the  ground.  Dr. 
Lee  made  a midake  at  the  threfjold  of  his  narra- 
tive 3 and  no  wonder  midakes  have  accompa- 
nied him  through  the  mner  apartments,  not 
even  leaving  him  a back  door  to  efcape. 


Mr, 
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Mr.  M’s  primary  diforder  was  the  podagral 
gouty  which  we  are  told  (page  2)  “ he  had  been 
fubjecl  to  eighteen'  or  twenty  years,  fo  much  as 
to  have  been  laid  up  two  or  three  times  every 
year.”  Dr.  Lee’s  buiinefs,  therefore,  was  lim- 
ply to  bring  down  the  gout  again  to  his  feet, 
and  let  the  fymptomatic  appearances  of  its  fup- 
prefiion  alone.  Blifters,  applied  to  the  upper 
flat  part  of  both  feet,  would  have  done  it  effec- 
tually. Inftead  of  this,  he  loft  fight  of  the  con- 
ftitutional  malady  altogether,  and  hunted  after 
the  fymptoms  of  confequences  of  its  fupprejjion  1 
attacking  them  with  the  lancet,  poultices,  ca- 
taplafms,  warm  baths,  mineral  waters,  and  a 
variety  of  alterative  medicines,  not  lefs  odious 
and  fickening,  than  totally  ufelefs, 

9 

By  this  negleB  of  one  diforder,  that  of  the 
conjiitutioriy  a number  of  others  were  produced 
and  encouraged  j fuch  as  fever,  headach,  deli- 
rium, violent  defultory  pains,  purulent  matter 
in  the  urine,  inflamed  tefticle,  bleeding  piles, 
6cc.  Every  application  of  art  to  relieve  thefcy 
put  the  original  complaint  (which  at  once  would 
have  been  a cure  for  them  all)  farther  and  far- 
ther out  of  its  way  ; while  by  curing  (fuch  is 
the  term)  one  of  its  fubftitutes,  that  is,  caufing 
it  to  dijappeari  another  /hortly  made  its  ap- 

pearancCj 
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pearanee,  and  yet  another;  each  more  threaten-? 
iug  than  that  which  went  before  j tifl  the  pati- 
ent old  .gentleman  went  the  rounds  of  a dozen 
artificial  diforders ; with  the  luperadded  trial  of 
gulping  over  drugs  without  end ; the  very  na/zies 
of  which,  are  Sufficient  to  convul/e  even  a well 
conditioned  Jiomach,  I'his  matter  appears  as 
plain  to  me,  as  the  paper  on  which  J write. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Lee  might  as  well  have  fixt 
upon  any  other  of  the  fubfiitutional  maladies, 
coniequent  upon  the  fipprejjed gouty  as  the fedi- 
ment  in  the  urine.  He  needed  only  to  have 
called  its  locality,  or  rnetaftafial  fixture,  a weak 
part',  and  with  np  lefs  propriety  than  he  ha$, 
afiumed  the  liberty  of  pronouncing  the  bladder^. 
in  his  patient’s  cafp,  a weak  part.  In  purfu- 
ance  of  this  idea,  let  us  particularize  the  bleeds 
ing  hesmorrhoids,  or  the  frequently  recurring 
Jwelled  legs ; he  might  have  made  either  of  thefer 
the  fubjedl  of  his  Narrative,  in  lieu  of  the  fidi^ 
ment,  and  fet  down  its  fingularity  as  w'orthy  of 
I obfervation.  For  inftance,  when  the  legs  fwell- 
ed,  or  the  piles  bled  plentifully,  ^hat  there  w^as 
( mirabile  didiu  !)  no  critical  depofit  in  his  urine ; 
or,  ffiortly  before  his  death,  inftead  of  faying, 

and  now  the  fedment,  xht  fatal Jednnent , got 

out 


out  of  its  wonted  courfe,*  and  was  fupprejjed 
fyr  every  ' (page  23)  he  might  have  faid  thus, 
**  and  now  the  fwelled  legs,  the  fatal fwelled  legs ; 
now  the  bleeding  piles,  iho.  fatal  bleeding  piles i 
got  out  of  their  wonted  courfe,  and  were  fup-^ 
prejfed  fqr  everj*  Nil  verq  verius. 

Could  the  patient’s  conftitution  have  conti- 
nued powerful  enough  ftatedly  to  throw  down 
the  fediment  in  his  urine,  I allow  he  would 
not  have  been  “ feized  with  violent  pains  in  his 
bowels,  an  headach,  and  high  fever,  which 
faatched  him  from  his  relations  and  friends,  on 
the  eleventh  day  of  this  diforder”  (p^ge  23)  but 
I mufl;  be  allowed  an  equal  right  to  fay,  that 
had  his  conftitution  been  powerful  enough  in 
continuing  to  depofit  the  gouty  despuma- 
TiON  in  his  legs,  or  to  have  given  it  an  outlet 
by  the  hcemorrhoidal  vehels,  he  v/ould  have 
furvived,  as  long  as  thefe  lalled,  even  fuppofing 
Jediment  mean  time  to  have  been  fupprejfed 
for  ever.  Any  one  of  them  would  have  been  a 
a fubllitute  for  the  other,  and  during  its  ftati- 
onary  returns,  have  prolonged  the  old  man’s 

life, 

* Dr.  Lee's  expreflion  here  is  ixwccurate.  It  could  not 
pediment  i\\\  it  fubfided  in  the  urine;  ixii^ihen,  furely, 
it  could  not  be  out  of  its  wonted  courfe.  The  Dowtcf 
doubtlefs  meant,  the  maUtr  of  the  fediment. 
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life,  in  defiance  of  drugs,  baths  and  medical 
waters  : which  could  have  no  effedl  but  to  fuf- 
pend,  or  interrupt,  the  inward  efforts  of  the  ani- 
tnal  ceconomyy  w'hich  had  often  before  furprif- 
ingly  prevented  him  from  being  fnatched  away 
from  his  relations  and  friends. 

From  what  has  been  laid  before  the  reader, 
with  no  intended  difrefpedl  to  Dr.  Lee  (whom 
perfonally  I confider  as  a gentleman  of  worthy 
character)  it  w'ill  appear,  he  has  not  had  time 
fufficient  from  the  elegant  and  bewitching  avo- 
cations of  pleafure,  deeply  to  confider  his  fub- 
jed: : a fubjed,  conneded  with  its  vafi:  varie- 
ties, to  get  at  the  bottom  of  which,  I have 
nearly  for  a dozen  years,  denied  myfelf  many  of 
thofc  amufements  and  gratifications,  which  are 
fuited  to  the  prime  of  life,  and  greedily  fought 
after  by  all.  Yet  I was  not  thus  felf-denied, 
without  pofiefling  as  high  relifii  for  them  as 
mofi:  men,  and  which,  it  is  confelTed,  I found 
exceeding  hard  to  keep  within  limits : but  be- 
ing alw^ays  of  the  mind,  on  a contemplative 
view  of  the  objed,  that  the  greatefi:  conqnefls 
over  one’s  fclf  do  not  exceed  the  powers  of  hu- 
man exertion,  and  feeling  a pride  of  convidion, 
that  man’s  fublimell;  degree  of  excellence  arifes 
from  felfrconqueji ; I ferioully  determine^  to  try 

thQ* 


the  experiment.  I tried  it,  and  tried  it,  and 
tried  it ; and  at  laft,  in  a great  meafure,  gained 
my  point : yet,  I own  it  with  fliame,  it  was 
not  gained  without  many,  many  compleat  de- 
feats obtained  by  my  former  y over  my  latter  felf. 
But,  like  the  Americans,  I grew  flronger  by 
defeat ; and  now  hope  to  be  permanently  felf- 
independent,  in  fpite  of  much  more  formidable 
and  numerous  enemies,  than  they  ever  had,  or 
have  to  contend  with  : enemies  that  had  not 
three  thoufand  miles  of  fea  to  crofs  over  before 
they  attacked  me ; but  enemies  within,  with- 
out, and  all  around  me^  polTefled  of  every  flrong 
out-poif,  every  avenue  of  approach  and  aflault, 
and  harraffing  me  by  night,  as  well  as  by  day. 

It  is  aftoniihing  what  a command  of  tirne  was 
the  purchafe  of  my  endeavours  to  gain,  and  to 
hold  the  fceptre  of  felf-government.  ' I may 
truly  be  faid  to  live  three  ages,  infiead  of  one  : 
and  what  has  got  into  mine,  may  get  into  the 
power  of  all.  The  fpaces  of  the  dial  mull  be 
filed  up  with  fomething  more  than  the  revolv- 
ing fiiadow,  or  time,  to  us,  has  no  proper  ex  ill- 
cnee  : in  other  words,  we  may  be  faid  to  breathe, 
but  fcarcely  to  live,  I have  been  often  power- 
fully imprelfed  with  the  idea,  that  all  men,  ei- 
ther poffefTing  the  natural  or  acquired  means, 

/houiJ, 
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iliDuld,  in  proportron  to  their  extent  and  inSu- 
tnce,  bt  ftiil  throwing  in  fomething  into  the 
Common  ftock  of  urefulnefs,  that  (hall  furvivc 
himiclf,  and  be  his  memorial  to  all  generations  : 
fay  fomething,  do  fomething,  fomething, 

which  the  fexton  cannot  fay  over,  **  duii  to 
duft,  aihes  to  allies.’’  For  my  part,  I cannot 
conceive  how  any  one  is  to  bear  his  own  feelings 
in  another  world,  when  he  gets  there,  or  look 
around  'him,  with  nothing  to  prefent  from  the 
world  he  left,  but  his  nakednefs. 

The  thought  has  occurred  to  me,  times  with-* 
out  number,  when  I have  been  trilling  away 
whole  evenings  at  a ball,  and  rendered  me  quite 
felf-diffatisfied,  amid  all  the  gaities  and  fplen- 
(dors  of  the  place,  till  I got  away  to  ie  ^ent^ 
ployed.  Frequently,  alfo,  at  the  card  table,  I 
have  been  downrightly  fcolded  io'i  blunders  and 
carelejffnefs,  which  were  truly  owing  to  recur- 
rences of  the  fame  thought.  In  both  frtuations, 
however,  I was  juftly  pun  idled  : I Trro'fl:  -com- 
monly lod  my  money,  without  having  any  thrfrg 
to  diow  for  it  next  morning  but — felf-dilTatif- 
fadtion  ; a ■purchafe,  furely,  not  worth  paying 
for  out  of 'one’s  pocket.*  By 

• I do  not  mean  indifcriminately  to  condemn  cards  .*  pre- 
ferved  inviolate  from  lofs  of  temper^  from  unpoUunefs^  and  a 

Jpirit 
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By  gradu.^lly  withdrawing  rnyfelf  from  the 
circles  of  pleafure  and  di'ilipation,  I acquired 
habits  of  thinking,  and  opportunities  to  redcdt, 
which,  while  it  purch.ifed  for  me  the  charailer 
of  (Ingularity  (fadiionably  eftecmed  almoft  pad: 
forgivenels,  approaching  to — what  ila.ill  1 call  it-- 
ye  fons  and  daugliters  of  faihion)  gave  me  fuch  in- 
hght  into  variety  of  fubjects,  on  the  Magnate  fur- 
face  of  which  I ufed,  quite  contented,  to  float 
like  my  neighbours,  as  now  thoroughly  con- 
vinces me,  there  are  degrees  of  wifdom,  know- 
ledge and  virtue,  habitudes  of  doing  and  re- 
ceiving good,  attainable,  bit  hitherto  unattain- 
cd,  which  will  aldonilh  and  delight  every  one 

R more 

fplrk  of  gamblings  they  are  innocent  and  pleafing,  to  fill 
up  the  chafms  ot  life.  Better,  lureiy,  to  be  thus  amufingly 
and  harmlesfly  employed,  than  talking  fcandal  and  defama- 
tion ; goffiping  in  filly  chit  chat;  reading  light  and  frothy 
novels;  lounging  in  armchairs,  or  on  fettces  ; whiftling 
Of  humming  fongs,  for  lack  of  thought ; fauntering  in  the 
ftreets  and  malls  ; or  porting  from  mercer’s  to  mercer’s,  giv- 
ing trouble,  and  buying  nothing. — Some  people  object  to 
cards,  who  would  ftab  their  inoff'enfive  neighbour’s  charac- 
ter to  the  heart ; and  many  fpend  too  much  time  at  the  card- 
table,  merely  from  the  infinuating  influence  of  faihion  and 
habit;  from  the  unhappy  defesrt  of  education,  which  did 
Xiot  provide  objedls,  rational  and  improving,  in  fufficient 
variety,  and  of  Juitable  importance,  to  fill  up  the  daily  fpaces 
of  having  nothing  to  do;  and,  from  the  want  of  lenfible, 
agreeablcj  happy  tempered  companions  (foi  life)  to  fee  the 

iun 
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more  and  more,  the  oftener  he  fteps  out  of  the 
common  road  to  confider  and  adopt  them. 

To  confine  myfelf  to  my  own  profeflion  at 
prefent;  I no  fooner  began  ferioufly  to  think 
about  it,  that  is,  view  it  apart  from  fyftems, 
and  fyftem-makers,  than  I perceived  it  to  be 
, wrongs  both  in  its  principles  and  mode  of  prac- 
tice. To  carry  on  a profefiion  in  the  common 
way,  after  being  convinced  that  that  common 
way  was  wrong,  ftruck  me  with  a degree  of 
force,  connedled  with  fliame,  which  was  un- 
repcllable.  The  old  7nan  within  me  funk  un- 
der it  j and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  royal  col- 
lege of  orthodoxy’s  deepefl;  graves,  with  the 
ufual  fentence  pronounced,  “ dull;  to  dud — 
allies  to  alhes.” — But  out  of  the  latter  a phoenix 
arofe  j the  new  man,  a novelty  to  myfelf,  and 
the  gaze  of  Hippocrates’s  world  : he  needed  not 
a clergyman  to  give  him  a name : MEDICAL 

INCREDULITY 


fun  to-bed,  and  fee  him  rife — not  fetting  to  abbreviate  their 
happinefs,  and  then  rifmg  to  behold  it ; but  to  prove  that 
VIRTUE  can  always  turn  night  into  day,  darknefs  into 
light,  by  her  more  than  touch  of  Ethurial’s  fpear. — Cards 
were  firft  invented  (and  not  without  mu^h  ingenuity) 
to  entertain  a Dauphin  of  France ; yet,  though  originally 
invented  to  prevent  a prince  being  tiyed  of  himfelf ; wise 
MEN  may  ufe  them  as  they  would  any  other  means  offalu-* 
tary  relaxation  from  bufmers  or  ftudy. 
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INCREDULITY  appeared  in  capitals  on 
his  forehead.  Though  this  his  true  name,  o- 
tbers  have  been  kindly  given  him;  fuch  as  Dr. 
Strange-man  ; Dr.  Recent ric-7nan  Dr.  Impru- 
de7it‘man  ; Dr.  Abfurd-'man  ; Dr.  Ridiculous- 
7?ian‘,  Dr,  l^roublefome-777an'.  Dr.  Provokmg~77ian 
Dr.  hitolerable-Tnan  ; Dr.  Dangerous^7na72,  and 
Dr . Every- thing-that' s-bad-7nan, 

A phyfician,  to  execute  his  trufl:  with  fidelity, 
fuccefs,  and  honour,  fhould  every  day  of  his 
life,  thmk  more  tnan  he  did  at  the  college,  nor 
read  lets.  Inflead  of  this,  if  a large  portion  of 
day  be  devoted  to  trifles,  fuch  as  catch 
vulgar  eyes  and  ears,  to  pleafure  and  common 
amufements,  which  are  all  enemies  to  thought, 
and  require  none  (except  as  a relaxation  from, 
confcquently,  a preparative  for  fludy)  he  neither 
advances^  the  fcience  he  profeffes,  beyond  the 
uccuffitive  pace  of  a trade,  nor  can  he  be  ho- 
nourably acquitted,  either  as  morally  account- 
able to  himfelf,  or  to  Heaven.  If  he  does  not 
leave  the  healing  art,  the  profefTional  adopting 
of  his  deliberate  choice,  and  the  public  bufinefs 
of  Jus  life,  more  illuminated  in  the  fimplicity 
of  Its  rules,  and  more  certainly  fuccefsful  in 
the  tenor  of  its  pradice,  than  he  may  have 
ound  It,  he  will  have  lived  in  vain,  and  prac- 
tifcd  in  vain.  Why  then  did  he  live  at  all  ? 
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Science  and  human  knowledge,  are  progref- 
five  in  their  nature.  Every  attempt  to  flop 
them,  is  an  attempt  to  flop  the  Tun  in  its  pro- 
grefs  from  the  eafl  to  the  weft.  But  in  one  re- 
fjpedl,  the  fun  cannot  be  their  erriblem  ; they 
never  fet  like  him. — In  the  fcience  of  phylic 
particularly,  whatever  proceeds  on  the  maxims 
of  antiquity,  muji  be  'wrongs  though  Hippocrates 
himfclf  the  father  of  thefe  maxims.  This  ce- 
lebrated ancient,  lived  about  qco  years  before 
Chrift  'y  therefore,  the  interval  between  his 
epoch  and  ours,.  A.  D.  1782,  is  more  than 
2000  years.  During  this  great  fpace  of  time, 
what  progrefs  has  Phyjic  made?  Anfw.  none, 
in  any  eft'eiitial  point.  It  naps  or  hallucinates 
in  Hippocratic  elbow-chair  at  this  day: 
as  a confequence,  we  have  a mifnomer  of  more 
than  tvventy  centuries,  in  medical  improvement, 
and  benefit  to  mankind. 

~ Inftead  of  Hippocrates  being  confidered  as  a 
pater  confultus  only  for  his  own  age ; we  find 
nothing  more,  for  2000  years,  but  children  and 
children’s  children,  raifed  up  to  this,  vetuft, 
bearded- Father.  We  fliall  only  mention  his 
defeendants  of  ^reat  name,  and  in  chronological 
order.,  -GoJetiy  ParacelJuSy  Har-oeyy  Sydenham  y 

Their  numerous  bi-mlllenial 

ofi'spriirgi 
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offspring,  lineal  and  collateral,  to  this  day,  arc 
only  to  be  fet  down  with  the  ftars  of  Heaven, 
or  the  funds  upon  tfte  fea-fliore. 

Hippocrates’s  aphorifms,  upon  which  thole 
of  Boerhaave  are  chiefly  founded,  excepting  cer- 
tain alterations  connected  with  the  true  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  unknown  to  the  former, 
arc  ihtgofpel  of  modern  practice,  and  more  fu- 
pcrllitioully  venerated  and  obferved,  than  the 
REAL  Gospel.  One  charaderiftic  excellence, 
however,  the  latter  has  over  the  former,  and 
what  fhould  recommend  it  to  univerfal  accept- 
ance, and  that  is,  its  divine  fimplicity  and  clear- 
nefs  of  meanin-j : whereas  the  former,  as  all 
fpurious  Gofpels  ever  are,  is  fy ftematically  com- 
lex,  intricate,  and  embarraffed.  It  is,  notwith- 
ftanding,  what  the  royal  colleges  of  phyfleians 
have  formed  their  pharmacopeias  upon ; and 
which,  of  courfe,  every  phyfician  makes  the 
ftandard  of  bis  pradic ; the  phyfleians  pf  Eng- 
land, uflng  the  London  ; thofe  of  Scotland,  the 
Edinburgh;  and  thofe  of  Ireland,  the  Dublin 
pharmacopoeia.  It  remains  to  be  obferved,  that 
while  fuch  compofltions  are  put  into  the  hands 
of  young  praditioners,  by  authority ^ Phyfle  will 
remain  in  the  ftatc  Religion  is  at  this  day,  in 
confequence  of  leaning  on  creeds  and  articles 

(fpiritual 
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(fpirltual  difpenfatories)  opprefled  with  learned 
error,  and  technical  obfeurity.  Similar  caufes 
always  produce  fimilar  eiFeds.  Religion,  in  our 
day,  is  a mere  holiday  farce,  a mere  funday  s 
rarelhow  3 with  no  more  every  day  effed  on  the 
morals  of  Britain,  than  on  thofe  of  of  the  Sibe- 
rian, or  Gentoo.  Why  ? Becaufe  it  has  been 
lopt  off  from  the  tree  of  knowledge,  the  Scrip- 
tures, where  alone  it  had  nourilhment  adapted 

to  its  growth,  and  ingrafted  on  the  barren  dumps 
of  creeds  and  articles.*  Phyfic  likewife,  leaning 
upon  royal  colleges  and  pharmacopoeias;  re- 
tailing the  confident  affertions  of  dark,  fuper— 
jftitious  ages  (^centering  in  Hippocrates  as  a kind 
of  primary  focus,  but  colkaing  upward  to  him 
through  a variety  of  fmaller  lenfes)  is,  at  the 
diftance  of  2000  years  ( now)  as  much  a matter 
of  doubt  and  guefs,  confequently,  precarious 

and 


* One  of  our  great  modern  hiftorlans,  Dr.  Stuart,  of 
Edinburgh,  declares  himfelf  of  the  fame  opinion  ; and,  I 
have  no  doubt,  were  not  his  very  eminent  rival  in  htftory, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Robertfon,  a clergyman^  he  would  think  o 
likewife.  People  imbued  with  early  prejudices  from  a col- 
leoe,  in  favour  of  a profeffion,  with  which  their  worldly  m- 
terells  are  infeparably  conneaed,  and  having  the.r  thoughts 
and  ftudies  ever  principally  turned  to  that  one  object,  need 

(almoft)  new  birth,  to  think  comprehenfively,  or  difpal- 

iionatcly.  Eefide,  the  feelings  of  men,  touched  by  J^ema- 

<ric  golden  magnet  of  have  two  points  only,  like  the 

c.  o * compafs. 
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and  unfafe,  as  it  was  then. — One  of  the  lateft 
medical  cafes  laid  before  the  public,  is  a proof 
of  this ; that  of  Dr.  Lee,  which  has  been  now 
animadverted  upon.  Nor  is  my  countryman 
much  in  blame,  as  his  living  feniors  of  the  pro- 
feffion,  with  the  accumulated  knowledge  of 
2000  years  before  them,  argue  and  reafon  as  the 
venerable  charlatan  would  have  done  of  old.  It 

I 

is  to  be  hoped,  that  Dr.  Lee  will  feel  the  fpur 
of  the  occafion  ; get  out  of  the  trammels  of  the 
Royal  Society;  precedent s,2e{\^  ipfe  dixits, 

whencefoever  they  may  come  recommended  ; and 
believe  nothing,  truft  nothing,  on  the  autho- 
rity great  names  (which,  in  general,  are  great 
deceivers)  without  believing  and  trufting,  from 
his  own  repeated  experience. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Dodlor’s 
pamphlet,  with  the  confideration  of  which,  I 

ihall 

compafs,  at  which  the  needle  fettles,  that  of  thernfehes^  and 
that  of  their ; while  reafon  and  ref{e£iion^  not  thus 
magically  touched,  reprefent  the  deferred  points.  Such 
lingular  lights  of  the  world  as  Hoadly,  Middleton,  and 
Locke,  feldom  glitter  in  the  intellectual  hemifphere  ; dif- 
pelling  the  vapours  of  fuperftition  ; the  thick  mifts  of  pre- 
judice; and  the  ftill  thicker  of  error  and  falfe  doctrine.  Like 
comets,  they  arc  feldom  feen  ; but  as  thefe  in  the  natural, 
fo  thofe  in  the  intelledlual  world,  come  on  errands  of  re- 
newed ftrength  and  lefocillatioii  to  their  refpedive,  ex- 
liaufted  fyftems  and  latitudes. 
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ihall  conclude  mine,  (hows  he  has  not  deeply 
inveftigated  his  fubjcdt,  or  thrown  any  light 
upon  it,  beyond  the  lamp-oil  glimmers  of  a col- 
lege. **  By  this  method  the  patient  was  duly 
f repared ; and  the  Bath  water  generally 
brought  down  the  fedimenty  or  occahoned  a fit 
of  the  GOUT.’"  The  preparation  conlifiedin  the 
patient’s  taking  Dr.  Lee’s  aperient,  nervous  pills, 
afiified  by  a mixture  of  tinci,  rhab.  and  tindl^ 
facr.  How  was  it  poflible  for  our  narrator  to 
know,  in  confequence  of  having  never  given  a 
fair  lengthened  trial  to  any  one  of  the  three,  viz. 
the  aperient,  nervous  pills,  without  the  tindiures, 
the  latter  without  the  former,  or  the  Bath  wa- 
ter without  the  ufe  of  either  3 to  which  certainly 
to  attribute  the  coming  down  of  the  fediment, 
or  the  return  of  the  gout  ? Did  Dr.  Lee’s  pills 
and  tindlures,  or  the  Bath  waters,  give  the  old 
gentleman  his  firfi:  fits  of  the  gout  ? No ! he 
had  them,  probably,  before  Dr.  Lee  was  born, 
and  fome  lujlres  before  he  vifited  Bath.  His 
conjiitution  was  his  befi:  dodor,  prefcribing 
without  fees,  and  infallible  in  all  its  operations. 
Every  thing  that  requires  preparation,  that  is, 
ability  for  a particular  office  or  ad,  mufi:  be  im- 
potent in  itfelf  ; impotent  in  itfelf,  all  attempts 
to  fet  off  and  recommend  it,  is  an  impofition 
(however  unintended)  on  the  ignorance  and 
credulity  of  the  world.  One 
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, ' One  of  die  fafliionable  epidemic  diseases 
of  the  times  is,  the  rage  of  mineral- water- 
drinking.  We  have  many  others,  national  and 
dominant  j but  this  I would  point  out  as  not  the 
lead.  Lefs’ attentive  to  our  own  conftitutions 

I 

and  health,  than  thofe  of  our  horfes,  hounds, 
and  lapdogs;  we  eat,  drink  (chiefly  the  former) 
and  indulge  (unadmoniflikble)  in  all  excefles 
and  extravagances  of  pleafure  : then — for  mira^ 
des  td  obviate  the  effedls  of  our  indifcretions  and 
imprudences — we  apply  to  mineral  waters  and 
baths,  in  copartnerlhip  with  a clafs  of  big- 
wigged,  powdered  gentlemen,  cAX^di—phyJicians, 
But  as  mirades  have  ceafed,  and  neither  waters 
nor  doctors  can  fupply  their  place  j I would  advife 
my  cotemporaries  of  all  ranks,  fexes,  ages,  and 
circumllances,  to  fpare  fome  moments  from  fa- 
fliionable  trifling;  and  polite  folly,  to — think 
of  themjelves — and  not,  v/ith  the  moft  abfurd 
infatuation  fuppofe,  that  priefts  can  fave  their 
fouls,  or  phyficians  their  bodies,  without  faying 
both  THEMSELVES,  by  pure  morals,  inflexible 
truth,  rigid  integrity,  flridt  temperance,  and 
dignified  felf-dcnial. — Thefc  are  the  Saviours  of 
flU  men,  and  e^'cery  man, 

\ 

THE  END. 
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Lately  pubUjloe'd  by  Dr.  Steven fo’n/ 

A fuccefsful  Method  of  treating  the 
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Occajioned by  a variety  ^’profefiional  incidents, 
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Appendix. 

Noli  homines  blando  niminm  fer^noJie  prohare  : 

Fijiula  duke  canit  njolucrem  du?n  decipit  auceps»  > 

Just  as  this  pamphlet  was  ready  for  publi- 
cation, a friend  Pent  me  the  Critical  Review 
for  Auguft,  wherein  a writer,  in  its  monthly 
catalogue,  prefumes  to  make  free  with  my  Cafes 
in  Medicine,  &c.  I fay  a friend  fent  it  to  me, 
for  I have  not  fuiTered  that  literary  menjiruation 
to  pollute  my  flielf  of  books,  fince  the  time  of 
the  political  principles  it  difcovered,  /.  e.  at  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war  v/ith  OUR- 
SELVES; I mean  the  American  colonies. — 
Principles ! fufficient  to  damn  any  periodical 
publication  ; and  which,  in  the  new  weflern 
world,  will  gibbet  the  Critical  Feview  to  ever- 
lafting  infamy. — Principles  ! that  will  dink  in 
the  nodrils  of  poderity : every  man’s  finger, 
even  the  fingers  of  children,  pointing  out  to  the 
Critical  Previews,  for  dx  years  pad,  as  fo  many 
ravenous  vultures,  hovering  over  the  obfeene 
and  putrid  carcafe.-— Principles  ! in  their  re- 
fults,  that  have  undone  this  once  mighty  em- 
pire i funk  it,  from  the  meridian  of  political 

S Slory, 
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^lory,  to  its  oppofite,  the  antipodal  of  difgracc. 
— Principles!  that  infulted,  and  fet  at  nooght, 
the  majefty  of  the  people — the  only  innate  ma- 
jefty  of  any  kingdom — and  betrayed  its  emblem^ 
perfonal  majp.Jiyy  into  the  hands  of  Judafes,  and 
wicked  men.  — Principles!  that  have  raifed 
PAGANISM  from  the  grave  of  corruption, 
where  the  bloated  monfter  had  been  putrifying 
for  upwards  of  a thoufand  years,  and  attempted 
burying  CHRISXIANITY  in  its  room. — 
Principles ! (to  end  with  the  moft  pitiful  of  all 
contrails  and  inftances  of  the  bathos)  that  have 
exhaufted  the  refources  of  the  nation ; expended 
an  hundred  times  ten  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
additional  to  the  deftrudtion  of  an  hundred 
thoufand  lives.— For  what  ? To  gain  a three- 
penny tax  on  tea ! — Infinitely  more  vyorthlefs 
Hill— if  77ioTe  can  be — to  feed  and  clothe,  by 
the  month,  a flarved  Critical  Reviewer  / / / 

It  is  needlefs  to  inform  the  reader,  that  no- 
thing could  tempt  a man  to  be  a Reviewer,  but 

want  of  bread,  or  infufferable  perfonal  vanity.-* 

That 

* I am  hurt  to  fee  fo  refpeaable  a man  and  writer  as  Mr. 
fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  under  librarian 
to  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  publifli  this  declaration,  monthly. 

All  communications,  which  the  author  may  rejeft  with- 
<)utafligning  arcafvn,  will  be  thankfully  received  hatcor- 

refpondent 
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That  every  man  has  a right  to  have  an  opinion > 
and  to  piiblij}:  it,  I am  proud  to  acknowledge  ; 
as  the  privilege  is  one  of  the  fird  belonging  to 
our  nature,  and  is  inherited  from  God  himfelf: 
but,  that  any  man,  even  a King  qpon  ^ throne, 
has  a right  to  be  an  eftabliihed,  periodical,  dic- 

tating, 

re/pondent  of  fpirit,  fsntiment,  or  genius,  would  think  of 
fubmitting  to  fo  humiliating  a condition  ? The  monarch 
fhould'notbe  indulged  in  fuch  a requifition,  did  he  make 
it.  That  one  man,  however  reputable  in  charadfer,  or  ho- 
nourable in  fituation,  ftiould  have  a on  whatever 

might  be  fent  him  ; fhould  be  the  fingle  mouth  and  pen  of 
the  republic  of  letters  and  antiquities,  is  indeed  too' too 
much.  The  King,  on  a political  throne,  has  a negative 
upon  the  communications  of  the  fenate  without  affigning  a rea- 
fon,  becaufe  the  people  feated  him  on  that  throne,  and  in- 
vefted  him  with  that  high  privilege  : but  ftiall  a reviewer 
who  has  feated  himfelf  on  a literary  throne,  and  ftretches 
his  monthly  fceptre  over  the  fons  of  Science  and  Literature, 
who  never  acknowledged  themfelves  his  fubjeSis.^  claim  a fi- 
milar  privilege  ? No  ! 1 hope  the  academic  and  philofo- 

phic  fpirit  of  modern  times,  is  too  high  and  independertt 
for  any  thing  fo  tame  and  degrading. — Mr.  Maty,  however, 
has  a decided  plea  of  merit  above  his  brethren  of  lunar  infpi- 
ration.  He  figns  his  name  to  his  criticifms;  and  gives  co- 
pious extracts  from  books,  without  obtruding  much  of  his 
own,  in  anticipation  of  the  opinion  of  his  readers.  This 
is  fair,  honourable,  and  manly.  The  condu£f  of  the  cri- 
tical reviewers^  on  the  contrary,  is  cowardly,  treacherous, 
and  dilgracetul. — Writing  of  Reviews,  wha.t  a gayntlet 
have  authors  to  run,  incur  day!  No  lefs  thanfix  Reviews, 
every  month! — Yet  one  more  I could  wifh  to  fee,  with  a 
monthly  cat-cf-nine-tails  in  its  hand,  to  lafti  the  backs  i^f 
tlje  other  fix,  as  often  as  thofe  backs  defer ved  to  be  laid  bafe»^ 


tating,  public  cenfor,  I deny,  with  indignity, 
and  fcorn.  What  authoiity  makes  him  fuch  ? 
His  own.  Who  pays  for  the  ufurpation  ? A 
boohfeller.  Genius  and  Learning  in  the  pay  of 
bookfellers  ? For  lhame.  Genius ! For  (hame, 
Learrdng  ! No  wonder  we  have  fo  many  poli- 
tical hirelings  and  tools ; WRETCHES  un- 
der the  dominion  of  a bribe,  from  lords  to  cob- 
lers ; thofe  voting  in  fenates,  and  thefe  in  their 
fl;alis,  to  betray  their  country ; when  the  fons 
of  fcience  and  learning,  which  like  the  fun, 
fliould  illuminate  tlie  world,  and  like  the  power 
of  gravity  and  attraflion,  keep  it  poifed  and  flea- 
dy,  ftretch  forth  their  hands  for  the  infamous 
teniptation  ! — ^Judas  was  tempted  a fngle  time, 
by  Jewidi  Frieds,  to  do  what  he  repented  of, 
and  hanged  hirnfelf  for;  but  they,  every  moon 
^(looking  pale  on  the  deed)  accept  of  the  guilty 
bribe,  without  repenting  of  it ! As  to  their  not 
hanging  themfelves,  in  confequence  of  repent- 
ing, I wifli  them  no  fuch  ill  (defpicable  as 
they  defervedy  are  in  my  eyes)  as  to  fee  a flake 
lluck  through  their  dead  bodies. 

Some  ysars  ago,  when  in  London,  T publifhed 
a political  tradl,^'  dating,  on  new  ground,  the 

nature 

^ The  liberal,  independent  reader  who  dares  to  thinky 

/peak. 
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nature  and  principles  of  the  fatal  American  con- 
troverjy  i ground  1 tread  on  at  this  day,  and 
ground  of  which  I think  I cannot  be  difpo- 
feded.  The  Critical  Reviewers,  handing  on  the 
old  rotten  ground,  giving  way  to  the  dead  pref- 
fure  of  paffive  obedience,  and  non-refiftance, 
bawled  out,  from  one  of  their  lunar  mouths, 
that  the  writer  deferved  a Jirait  waijicoat*  In  a 
fubfequent  publication  was  this  rejoinder,  which 
perhaps  the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  fee 
reprinted,  as  “ a rod  on  the  fool’s  back,”  and 
a curb  in  the  afs’s  mouth.” 

**  The  Critical  Reviewers,  have  adopted  an 
eafy  method  of  getting  an  author  off  their  hands, 

the 

t 

/peak , and  virlte,  at  the  rifk  of  ofFending  kings  and 
priefts  ; \s  not  ajhamed  to  be  a Philpfopher,  Cofmopolitan, 
Chriftian  ; in  three  words — A SINGULAR  MAN; 
will  not,  it  is  prefumed,  difrelifli  the  following  verfes,  taken 
from  the  work  above  mentioned,  relative  to  a truly  great 
literary  charadter,  now  living,  who  having  attained  the 
pathos  and  fublime  of  ethics,  moved  like  the  Spirit  of  God, 
on  the  troubled  furface,  did  afterwards  kneel  at  St.  James’s, 
wrote — (O  oblivion  ! thou  negative  of  thought  and  fpeech, 
bury  “ Taxation  no  Tyranny,”  in  ojre  of  thy  deepeft  and 
moft  inaccellible  vaults)  and  was  content  to  become  a cotn^ 
r,ion  fnan  fora — penfion  ! — What  haft  thou  done,  O unnatu- 
ral American  war  ! O unjuft  American  war  ! O cruel  Ame- 
rican war  ! O deftrudfive  American  war  ! O difaftrous 
American  war  ! O irremediably  fatal  A;m£rican  war  ! 

Born 
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the  generous  fpirit  and  tendency  of^whofe  writ^ 
ipgs  they  diflike,  by  marking  him  as  an  objedt 
of  lunacy,  therefore,  a fit  inhabitant  for  an  hof- 
pital.  Charitable  creatures ! Yet  in  the  over- 
flowings of  their  charity  for  others,  they  have 
forgot  the  common  adage  (never  more  appli- 
cable than  at  prefent)  that  charity  ihould  be- 
gin at  home.”  Should  a receptacle  for  political 
lunatics  be  expedient,  who  prithee  are  fo  fit 
objedls  as  thofe  unhappy  men,  that  are  mad 
enough  to  perfifi;  in  the  wrong,  even  when  it 
flares  them  in  the  face,  and  after  they  have  ip- 
flituted  faJi-daySf  to  atone  for  it  ? Such  are 

our 

Born  with  a poignant,  philofophic  tafte, 

Bright  his  ideas,  his  conceptions  chaite  j 
Born  with  a fancy  ethics  heights  to  foar, 

Where  rob’d  in  light  but  angels  foar’d  before  : 

Born  with  thofe  mafeuline,  fuperior  pow’rs. 

No  fchools  beftow,  the  gift  of  Heav’n,  not  ours  ^ 

To  trace  the  mazes  of  the  human  mind, 

And  all  the  fecret  fprings  that  move  mankind  ; 
Whether  of  friendfhip,  love,  of  hope,  hate,  fear. 

With  perceant  infight,  ^curacy  fevere  : 

The  bard  admir’d,  the  critic  fternly  dread. 

Form’d  both  at  Infpiration’s  fountain  head  j 
To  mark  thofe  beauties,  that  creation  new, 
Shakefpeare  from  his  exhaulHefs  treafures  drew  ; 
Depaint  with  art’s  whole  lore,  but  nature’s  ken, 

The  fliining  glories  of  the  claflic  pen  ; 

The  Attic,  Roman  genius  to  pervade, 
la  all  it’s  bold  rcfults  of  light  and  lhade  j 

Nay, 
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our  prefent  ignorant,  blundering,  irrefolute; 
obftinate,  irreclaimable  minifters,  with  their 
forry  coadjutors  of  the  quill,  the  Critical  Re- 
viewers.— Even  a madman,  in  fo  excellent  a 
caufe,  as  that  of  liberty,  is  a refpedlable  being, 
in  comparifon  with  him  who  grows  mad  on  the 
fide  of  flavery  and  defpotifm.  The  one  is  a ge- 
nerous, elevated,  fublime  fort  of  madman.  The 
other  dark,  fullen,  malignant,  and  implacable. 
The  one  would  rapturoufly  take  you  by  the 
hand,  and  lead  you  forth  into  creation,  to  en- 
joy all  that  is  beautiful  and  enchanting  around 

vou. 

Nay,  while  his  eye  o’er  their  rich  landfkips  thrown, 
To  fi<etch  out  finer  landlTcips  of  his  own  ; 

His  didtion  with  invention’s  noon-tide  flowing. 

With  grace,  ftrength,  energy,  majeftic  flowing ; 

Such  once  was  J — N,  e’er  difeas’d  and  poor. 

He  fat  a beggar  at  St.  James’s  door  ; 

As  poor  In  fpirit,  as  in  foul  difeas’d, 

With  alms  like  other  wretched  paupers  pleas’d  j 
J — N,  the  rriighty  J — n,  mighty  wit. 

With  tops  and  marbles,  like  a fchoolboy  fmit  ; 

Bought  for  his  talents,  as  the  Indian  fells 
His  furs  and  ores,  for  trinkets,  beads  and  bells. 

A drudge  TAXATIONAL,  brib’d  pamphleteer. 

For  pottage-mefs — three  hundred  pounds  a year  ; 

A fperfing  and  belying,  likeaflave, 

7hrce  millions  of  the  virtuous,  free,  and  brave. 

O ! piteous  lapfe  of  faculties  divine, 

A diamond  on  the  muzzle  of  a Twine  f 
A Bacon’s  lapfe  from  fame,  mofi  vile,  mo's  wife. 

And  Lucifer  twice  fallen  from  the  ficies ! 
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you.  The  other  would  feize  you  with  the  iron 
grafp  of  favage  ferocity ; drive  you  before  him, 
like  an  ox  or  an  afs,  and  plunge  you  into  the 
horrors  of  a dungeon.  Which  of  the  two  then 
Ihould  feem  befb  entitled  to  the  clofeji  celly  and 
JiraiteJi  waijicoat  ? The  madman  who  fmiles 
innocently  in  your  face,  and  wilhes  to  do  you 
every  good  j or  the  worfe  than  madman,  who 
frowns,  lours,  and  grins  at  you,  without  wilh- 
ing  to  do  you  any  good  ! In  fliort,  is  not  the 
monthly  madman,  whofe  genius  is  periodica], 
and  whofe  paroxyfms  of  critical  wit,  increafe 
with  the  moon,  the  true  lunatic  ? — How  eafily 
may  the  weapons  of  thefe  men  be  turned  againft 
themfelves,  were  it  worth  while  to  fmite  a 
grafshopper,  or  blow  away  a gnat  from  the 
mouth  of  a cannon  !’* 

After  premiling  thus  much,  I will  condefeend 
to  take  more  particular  notice  of  the  monthly 
article  alluding  to  me ; though  it  is  a degrada- 
tion of  my  pen,  and  almoft  a blamable  expen- 
diture of  time,  every  moment  of  which  I can 
fill  up  with  honourable,  and  ufeful  objetfls,  to 
notice  either  it  or  the  writer. 

This  fcribbler  of  criticifms  (fome  unem- 
ployed phyheian,  perhaps,  as  deflitute  of  libe- 
ral 
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» 

nil  genius,  as  daily  bread)  begins  with  faying 
W E.  Who  are  'lue?  Ego  et  rex  metis,  Quin- 
tillan,  I know,  and  Bently,  I know;  but  who 
ARE  YE  ? — The  monthly  drudge  and  hireling 
of  a bookfeller,  'wh.omiifi  write,  while  every  new 
moon  flips  the  dirty  bribe  into  his  hand,  whe- 
ther he  will  or  no,  to  ftyle  itfelf^E  ! Why  do 
not  the  fons  of  Genius  and  Learning  fly  in  the 
faces  of  fuch  ^eoes',  or  pray  Heaven  to  fet  a 
mark  upon  them,  as  upon  Cam  of  old  ? He,  in 
a fit  of  paflion,  killed  a man  : they,  in  cold 
blood,  hire  themfelves  out  to  kill  charadiers. 
I have  no  doubt  but  a chimney-fweeper,  by  and 
by,  black  as  the  devil  himfelf ; or  the  leather 
aproned cobler,  the  one  brandifhing  his  brufh, 
the  other  his  awl,  inftead  of  a pen,  will  call 
himfelf  W E.  The  prototype  we-mongers  will 
be  honoured  by  the  imitation,  and  Mr.  ^oot 
fhould  be  rewarded  by  the  bookfellerst  for  the  dif- 

tindlion  he  confers  on  their  literary  trainbands. 

» 

How  unfortunate  am  I,  by  fo  many  necefli- 
ties  being  thrown  my  way,  to  wade  through 
nonfenfe,  vulgarity,  and  abfurdity ! In  my 
reply  to  Mr.  Harrifon,  I flattered  myfelf  with 
the  refledtion,  that  I had  broken  the  neck  of 
profeflional  ignorance,  rufticity,  and  conceit; 
but  the  nafly  catalogue  critic  (pardon  me,  O 

T holy. 
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holy  Genius  of  Criticifm  ! — I proftitute  the 
term  critic)  for  Auguft,  has  fprouted  out  a frelh 
mulhroom  from  the  fame  linking  dunghil. — 
It  £hall  be  an  ephemeroriy  in  pity  to  the  eye  and 
iiofe  of  ten  thoufand  readers. — ^The  bloated, 
vegetative  toadftool,  feems  fo  like  that  lately  fent 
to  Newark,  as  prefejit  to  Dr.  Stevenfon,  that 
I am  not  difinclined  to  think,  Mr.  Harrifon, 
and  THE  CATALOGUED  CRITIC  are — alter  et 
idem. 

This  critic  s yawn  after  wit,  in  the  firfl:  pa- 
ragraph, which,  as  mod:  yawns  do,  fell  at  length 
afleep,  is  only  afterwards  compenfated  for  by  a 
yawn  of  the  underftanding,  that  is,  want  of  ar- 
gument. He  talks  of  Dr.  S.  having  been  at 
Wells,  pradtifed  there,  and  recommended  blif- 
ters,  as  a fpecific  remedy  for  the  gout.  The 
public  knew  this  before.  What  a lilly  trifler  I 
Is  this  argument  ? Is  this  reafoning  ? 

“ We  mud  tell  the  dory  \n  plainer  termst  and 
probably  may  tell  it  too  plainly  ” Mr.  We 
diould  have  faid,  “ we  will  tell  the  dory  in 
dirty  terms,  and  probably  may  tell  it  too  dirtily. 
What  dory  ? A trumpt  up  one  of  the  critic  s 
(pardon  me,  reader,  for  again  throwing  away  a 
relpedlable  name  on  the  unknown  dory  teller) 

deditute 


deftitute  of  truth  and  meaning.  Does  he  hint  at 
the  matterof  my  narrative,  wherein  the  apothe- 
caries of  iSJewark  are  reprefented  as  they  juftly 
merited  ? That  narrative  is  already  before  the 
public,  to  fpcak  for  itfelf.  Are  readers  in  ge- 
neral to  take  his  Jiory  for  that  narrative  ? He 
would  wiih  it,  I am  perfuaded,  and  thus  im- 
pofe  on  that  world  which  fupports  him  month- 
ly, through  the  medium  of  three  bookfellers.— 
This  poor  caluifl  goes  on  thus  j 

“ Dr.  Stevenfon  has  been  confequently  cen- 
fured  (for  his  pointed  derifion  of  the  Bark)  his 
bulinefs  Teems  to  have  declined,  and  hinc  illce 
lacrymce^  Now,  Mr.  Reviewer  Critical,  I am 
to  tell  you,  your  infinuation  is  falfe : the  very 
reverfe  is  true.  The  oppolition  of  the  apothe- 
caries, originating  from  a treacherous  and  co- 
vetous defign,  has  given  him  a degree  of  buli- 
nefs unexampled,  I believe,  in  moll  places,  in 
favour  of  a llranger.  The  eyes  of  mankind  are 
to  be  opened,  though  they  have  been  fo  long 
kept  Ihut  by  the  craft  and  villainy  of  a pro- 
feliion.  Belide  as  much  bulinefs  in  Newark, 
and  its  vicinities,  as  a confeientious  difeharge 
of  duty  to  all  and  every  one  alike  would  wilh, 
he  has  had  many  epillolary  patients,  from  great 
dillances,  Birmingham,  Hull,  Bath,  Lon-. 

douj 
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don.  See.  from  the  people’s  having  read  his 
treatifes  with  honed;  eyes,  awoke  as  if  from  a 
dream.  Thefe  are  on  the  increafe  ; and  he  per- 
ceives a fomething  that  tells  him,  both  inwardly 
perceived,  and  authenticated  by  fads,  from 
without,  that  if  he  live  twenty  years,  a pro- 
longation of  life  naturally  to  be  expeded  from 
drid  regularity  and  a good  conditution,  he  will 
have  the  pleafure,  to  him  a fuperior  pleafure, 
of  feeing  the  Healing  Art  (iri  the  hands  of  a 
a SAVIOUR,  one  of  the  proofs  of  his  di- 
vine commidion)  moving  on  its  proper  ground  j 
that  of  truth,  difintereftednefs,  fiinplicity,  and 
common  fenfe„ 

Nothing  can  be  true,  that  is  not  difnteredied  ^ 
nothing  can  be  fure  in  its  principles,  or  ufeful 
to  mankind,  the  charaderiftic  of  which  is  not 
dmplicity;  and  nothing  is  to  be  believed,  whe- 
ther regarding  the  health  of  foul  or  body,  that 
is  not  plain  to  common  underdanding.  In  the, 
interval  of  an  event  fo  devoutly  defirable,  the 
nibbling  arts  and  fubterfuges  of  fuch  men  as. 
our  prefent  penlioned  feribe,  will  be  but  the 
preludes  and  notiiications,  that  what  honest. 
iviEN  have  baited  for  will  foon  be  in  their  pof- 
I'diion. — flow  ridiculous  is  the  fubicq.uent 
cc?njjli?nent. 

‘‘  In 
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“ In  thi:5  view  (that  of  lacrymating  for  lofs 
of  biifinefs,  in  confequence  of  innovations 
which  the  witty  complimenter  cenfiires  and  con^ 
4em?is)  Dr.  Stevenfon’s  condudl  feems  to  have 
been  honed,  generous  and  humane,  and  to  de~ 
ferve  the  fupport  of  every  friend  to  mankind/* 
Yet  for  this  honejly^  this  generojity^  and  this  hur 
fnanity,  he  is  to ’be  cenfured  and  condemned! 
This  man’s  compliment  is  the  vileft  fatire.  In 
it  we  have  a relative  without  an  antecedent  i 
which  proves  the  compliment-payer  kno.ws  as 
little  of  grammar,  as  he  does  of  argument,^  rea- 
foning,  and  urbanity.  Argument  and  reafon- 
ing  he  has  none.  The  whole  foul  page  and  a, 
half  are  blotted  with  the  dirt  of  common,  hack- 
nied  thoughts  and  expreffions  ; fet  off  in  tiffue. 
by  vulgar  fneers.,  unintended  anti-witticifms, 
and  bafe  and  falfe  inuendos.  — If  he  do  not 
make  an  apology  to  Dr.  S.  .in  fome  future  re- 
view, Dr.  S.  will notfcrupleto  call  hiix\,in pro^ 
pria  perfonay  inflead  of  one  of  Melfrs.  Hamil- 
ton, Robin fon  and  Baldwin’s  invifible  monthly^ 
biilliesy  in  literature,  as  little  a proficient  in  breed- 
ing, as  learning  and  knowledge. — How  unfor- 
tunate am  I to  have  profeffional  wafps  and  gnats 
fallen ing  on  me  from  all  quarters ; fnakes  hif- 
fing  at  me,  hid  in  grafs ; and  owls  hooting 
from  amid  the  gloom;  but  no  generous,  noble, 

liou 
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lion  to  afTail,  whofe  roar  announces  his  approach, 
and  who  fpares  even  when  he  vanquillies  ! 


“ He  has  accufed  fame  of  us  (monthly  critics 
mean)  of  unfairnefs  in  not  giving  quotations 
from  his  lafl  pamphlet  (this  is  not  true,  for, 
laji  pamphlet,  is  nowhere  mentioned).  We 
thall  not  even  enquire  (infufJerable  infolence, 
from  the  menial  feribe  of  a bookfeller)  how  far 
'we  are.blamablc,  but  fliall  difeharge  our  duty 
to  the  public.”  Difeharge  their  duty  without 
taking  time  to  enijuire  whether  they  are  right 
or  wrong  I What  a compliment  to  the  pubne  ! 
and  what  an  audacious  ireedom  taken  by — 
vif  bility,  ftep  forth,  thou  lying,  fcurrilous  thing  I 
and  let  us  know  thy  countenance,  tonn  and  di- 
mcnfions.^ — Shall  the  public  take  their  judg- 
ment of  a book  from  anaiioiiymous  moon-ftruck 

have 

* Notwithftanding  this  arrogant  declaration,  time  was 
when  the  Critical  Reviewers  iound  themlelves  obliged  , 
to  change  their  mannei  in  this  particular  j and  time  may- 
be again,  when  they  ftiall.  About  four  years  ago  1 Itric- 
tured  them,  for  not  doing  an  ad  of  common  juftice  to  their 
readers,  by  rudely  obtruding  their  opinions  upon  thofe  rea- 
ders, inftead  of  laying  quotations  before  them,  in  order  that 
they  might  form  their  own.  The  ftridure  ftung  them  into 
fenfibility.  Reviewing  a future  publication  of  mine,  they 
difeovered  riicmfelves  not  totally  hardened  againlt  reproof. 
They  gave  a quotation  without  an  opinion. 
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flave  of  the  quill  ? No  ! I hope  not.  The  pub-- 
lie  are  often  deceived,  but  I Ihculd  wilhingly' 
pret'ume,  Deception  (an  arch-fiend  from  the 
world  of  darknefs)  has  not  got  fo  fail  an  hold 
of  that  public. 

What  does  this  perfon,  calling  himfclf  we, 
mean,  by  the  term  public  ? Are  three  book- 
fellers  the  public,  to  which  the  duty  is  perform- 
ed ? Get  away,  mailer  We-man,  to  feail  at 
thofe  bookfellers  tables,  and  pledge  them  in 
cups  of  gratitude;  but  do  not,  henceforth,  dare 
to  infult  readers  with  the  implication,  that  theie 
three  gentlemen,  your  employers  (however  men 
of  private  worth)  are  what  we  are  to  underiland 
by  the  great,  comprebenfivc  term,  the  public,-^ 
They  are  your  mailers,  paying  you  monthly 
wages ; but  neither  they  nor  you,  mailer  We, 
are  to  be  proprietors  of,  or  dictators  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  public  is  not  undery>^y,  thank  God : 
that  GREAT  PERSONAGE,  greater 
than  all  the  monarchs  upon  earth,  h^s  not  yet 
accepted  of  a bribe. — Refpcvfting  the  fneer  at 
bliilers,  know  Mr.  We^ 

Dr.  Steven fon  has  a monopoly  of  hUJiering  with- 
out obtaining  it  from  any  Scriblerius,  dead  or 
alive.  And  what  is  more,  Mr,  We,  his  ink  is 
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a faturation  to  the  brim  of  CafitharideSy  and  is 
now  applied  to  your  critical  back,  to  prevent, 
if  poffible,  future  paroxyfms  of  lunar  literary 
madnefs  : and  as  he  is  very  apt  to  prefcribe 
withouty^d’j-,  fo,  without  one,  he  prefcribes  this 
epifpaflic  for  Mr.  We.  Should  the  confequent 
inflammation  and  flux  of  humours  run  high, 
drefs  the  fore  with  the  ointment  of  humility  i 
over  it  lay  the  foftening  poultice  of  reJignatio?2, 
and  over  all,  gently  tighten  the  bandage  of  be-- 
ing  content,  Repetantur,  durante  vita. 

But  though  we  (thofe  we-ifms  havfe  almofl; 
the  effedt  of  tartar  emetic  upon  me)  by  no  means 
approve  of  the  condudl  of  too  many  pradlitio- 
ners,  who  fill  their  prefcriptions  with  ufelefs 
medicines,  to  oblige  the  apothecaries,  yet  we 
think  the  gentlemen  of  Newark  (what  is  it  We 
means  by  this  phrafe  ? Are  four  apothecaries 
the  gentlemen  of  Newark  ?)  very  properly  op- 
pofed  a man,  who  raflily  defpifed  many  valua- 
ble medicines.”  The  term  rajhly  is  untrue  and 
unjufl:.  I defpife  moji  drugs  for  their  futility 
and  infignificance,  as  I defpife,  on  the  fame  ac- 
count, the  impudent  alTertor  of  my  ralhnefs  in 
defpifing  them : I defpife  them  upon  the  cool, 
fedate,  uninfluenced  convidlion  of  twelve  years 
, experiencing  they  ought  to  be  defpifed ; and  if 
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I live  a dozen  of  years  more,  I (hall  defpire  the 
rajh  infinuator,  as  much  as  I do  them,  if  he 
dares  then  to  criticife  his  betters,  and  write 
no  better  than  he  does  now, 

Th  is  wretched  critic  acknowledges  what  I 

O 

have  oppofed  the  apothecaries  of  Newark  for,  to 
be  **  the  practice  of  too  many,”  yet  he  fays 
they  have  jiijily  oppofed  me.  Inconhftent  and 
prepofterous ! Pray,  Mr.  We^  in  a point  of 
deep  refearch,  inveloped  obfcurity,  liberal  ex- 
perience, and  lucrative  confequences,  whether 
is  a man  of  academical  education,  and  habitual 
difintereftednefs  (fo  from  principle)  or  the  apo- 
thecaries, who  as  profeffionally  thinking,  will- 
ing, and  adting  in  one  way^  are  juftly  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  one  7nan,  without  academical  educa- 
tion, in  general,'  and  who  have  an  enormity  of 
profit  on  the  drugs  they  prescribe,  belt  qua- 
lified to  give  an  upright,  and  judicious  verdidl ! 
I would  leave  the  anfwer  to  the  queftion,  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  former,  to  all  mankind 
but  an  apothecary y or  the  critical  reviewer  now 
before  me,  in  the  trappings  of  mock-royalty, 
the  plural  number. 

He  talks  of  ‘‘  the  experience  of  ages.”  Ex- 
perienced noii-reafoner  ! Paganifm  v/as  the  ex-‘ 

U 'perience 
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ferience  of  ages  : would  he  oppofe  Revelation  ? 
— Popery  is  the  experience  of  ages  : would  he 
cenfure  the  Reformation  ?-— Pafiive  obedience, 
and  non-refiftance,  were  the  experience  of  ages : 
would  he  condemn  the  Revolution  ? — And,  to 
quit  generals  for  a particular,  the  Anti-Har- 
vean  fyftem  was  the  experience  of  ages : would 
he  deny  the  true  circulation  of  the  blood  ? — 
The  experience  of  ages,  is  the  folly  of  ages, 
which  rendered  a firfl  and  fecond  Revelation 
jn^celTary^  in  the  divine  boforn  of  which,  many 
future  revolutions  and  reformations  lie,  like 
the  aurelidy  wrapt  about  and  invifible  for  a time, 
but  anon  to  wing  their  way  to  Heaven* 

We  (the  infolent  pluralifm,  offended  read- 
er, fliall  foon  no  more  offend  : Mr.  Smgnlar^ 
plurality,  a monfter,  yclept  Critical  Re- 
viewer, is  about  to  hide  itfelf  in  its  den)  flaall 
candidly  own,  that  we  (the  three  bookfellers 
and  their  critic)  perceive  few  marks  of  his  ex- 
perience in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  and  very  few 
proofs  of  his  medical  erudition.”  As  to  expe- 
rience, his  affertion  is  another  falfity , for  1 have 
given  many  proofs  of  it,  in  my  Cafes  in  Medi- 
cine. On  a more  attentive  perufal,  fliould  he 
Rill  be  an  unbelieving  Thomas,  with  nought 
of  the  fcriptural  Thomas  but  his  unbelief,  let 

the 
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the  bookfellers,  his  employers,  bear  his  road- 
charges  down  to  Newark,  and  (when  I am  not  at 
home,  to  have  the  fliame  and  mortification  to  fee 
the  puny  critic,  on  whom  I have  throwfi  away 
this  Appendix)  there,  if  not  fuddenly  ftruck 
blind  with  envy  and  fpite,  he  may  fee,  in  dead 
of  reading,  of  my  faccefs.  One  hint,  however, 
} have  to  give  him,  if  h*e  would  fee  clearly  and 
difiindlly,  which  is,  that  he  would  not  previ- 
oufly  vifit  certain  prof ejfonal  defer ipts,  in  that 
town;  as  there  a great  deal  of  apothecary ' duf 
is  fiying,  which  thrown  into  his  eyes,  might 
blind  him,  even  to  fo  large  an  objedt  as  the 
beautiful  fpire  of  Newark. 

“ He  owns,  however,  that  his  little  experi-. 
ence  has  repreifed  much  of  his  confidence.” — ■ 
Where  did  this  forry  critic  meet  with  thefe 
words  ? They  are  not  mine  ; they  are  his ; and, 
I mu  ft  call  him  an  infamous  forger.  Unhap- 
pily there  is  no  ad:  of  parliament  to  lay  hold  of 
him  for  fuch  an  offence : fentimentally,  how- 
ever, he  is  no  lefs  criminal  than  he,  puflied  or\ 
perhaps  by  prefling  neceflities,  who  forges  a 
bank  note.  Nor  am  I backward  to  declare  it 
as  my  opinion,  that  he  who  can  forge  words,^ 
and  pafs  them  on  the  world  as  thofe  of  another, 
to  that  other’s  prejudice,  would  forge  a draft 
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upon  the  bank,  did  not  the  terrors  of  an  hempg?: 
ligature  with-hold  him.  A perfon  guilty  of 
deliberate  wickednefs  in  one  inftance,  would 
multiply  that  one  to  a fcore,  were  the  tempta- 
tion tantamount  to  the  rifk. 

My  words  are,  I can  adure  the  reader  that, 
when  I left  the  college,  fixteen  years  ago,  I 
thought  myfelf  a better  phylician  than  I think 
myfelf  now.”^  This  open  confeffion,  indead  of 
Utthy  was  the  honed  refult  of  great  experi- 
ence j fo  that  this  pretended  critic  has  either 
written  a falfekoodt  or  he  has  bafely,  and  unlike 
a gentleman,  perverted  my  meaning : let  the 
pretender  to  what  he  is  not,  take  his  choice. 
And  let  me  return  good  for  evil,  and  inform 
him  of  v/hat  he  feems  not  to  know,  though 
fitting  in  the  chair  of  criticifm  (a  baboon  ha- 
bited like  a man)  that  the  more  experience  a 
wdfe  and  honed  man  has,  whether  regarding 
life,  or  a profeflion,  he  will  be  more  and  more 
feniible  of  the  defe<5ts  and  imperfections  of  hu- 
man knowledge  and  attainment. 

This  calumniator  would  fugar  the  edge  of  tlic 
cup  he  intended  to  contain  a poifon,  in  thefc 

' words. 


■*  Cafes  in  Medicine,  page  70.  Second  ediuon. 
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words,  **  njoe  are  glad  of  thefe  fymptoms  of  re- 
turning  health,  and  may  find  him  hereafter  an. 
agreeable  acquaintance,  and  an  ufeful  inftruc- 
tor.”  No,  Mr.  We,  you  are  incapable  of  in- 
firudlion,  as  appears  by  the  uncandid,  unjuft, 
and  falfifying  liberties  you  have  taken  with  my 
Caies  in  Medicine;  but  IsjlwWe,  through  you 
the  world  fiiall  be  infirudted,  every  opportu- 
nity that  may  occur,  to  expofey^jz^r  falfe  princi- 
ples of  criticifm,  your  pretences  to  give  judg- 
ment in  the  court  of  literature  and  feience,  tak- 
ing on  you  the  guilt  of  being  judge,  evidence, 
and  jury,  in  your  own  caufe ; without  any  of 
the  wifdom,  and  probity  of  the  firfl ; the  open 
truth-fpeaking  fimplicity  of  the  fecond  ; or  the 
cool,  well  inftrudted  impartiality  of  the  lafi:, 

“ What  he  now  thinks  of  his  thefis,  he  may 
probably  hereafter  think  of- this  work.”  What ! 
a man  become  a boy  again  ? On  the  mofi:  folid 
grounds  of  mature  experience,  an  impugner  of 
eftabliflied  college  lyfiems,  and  antiquated  apho- 
rifms,  once  more  commence  a Jiudent,  liftening 
to  thefe  as  to  the  oracles  of  God  ! The  bull  is 
compleat ; and  had  Mr.  We  difeovered  any  of 
the  noble  and  generous  principles  of  an  Irish- 
man (which  he  has  not)  I fhould  have  fet  him 
down,  as  having  been  dipt  deep  in  the  Shannon* 

“ W& 
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1*  We  (keep  your  temper,  reader  ! this  is  po- 
litively  the  laft  time  the  infolent  nof-cifm  for 
an  unknown  individual,  fhall  offend  you)  mud; 
obfcrve  that  however  reprehenfible  Dr.  Steven- 
fon  may  be  ( reprehejijibk — faucy,  lurking,  re- 
viler!)  his  opponents  have  not  been  free  of 
BLAME.”  Free  of  blame!  No,  officious  ca- 
fuifl  I they  are  loaded  with  blame  a burden 
everyone  fees  opprefhng  them  5 without  their 
having  the  common  fenfe  to  throw  it  on  the  broad 
and  graceful  flioulders  of  Repentance  and  Humi- 
lity ; two  cherubs  of  almighty  power,  ready  to 
be  the  faviours  of  all  mankind,  inftead  of  that 
infignificant  part  of  it  v/ho  have  attempted  to 
oppofe  a reformation  in  phyfic  : I fay  attempted, 
for'  the  refult  will  be  a dwarf  taking  up,  and 
.wielding,  the  club  of  Hercules. — Confidence 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  our  critic,  is  the  cen- 
tral pillar  of  TRUTH,  when  it  cannot  be 
removed  or  Jhaken  but  by — a cobweb  faflened  to 
it,  or  the  foot  of  an  infeft-preffing  its  furface. 

Chriflianity  Hands  upon  the  pillar  of  confi- 
dence  ! The  Reformation  from  Popery  Hands  on 
the  pillar  of  confidence  ! The  Revolution,  from 
llavery  to  freedom.  Hands  on  the  pillar  of  confi- 
dence ! And  ^// future  Reformations,  or  meli- 
orations of  hunjkan  principles,  and  charadler, 

MUST 
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MUST  ftand  on  the  fajne pillar ; or  Truth  will 
prove  like  the  tower  of  Babel,  a levelled  monu- 
ment of  human  vanity,  and  confufion  of  tongues. 
The  prefent  date  of  the  world,  llirikingly  re- 
prefen ts  that  fajiidious  tower-,  and,  as  it  did, 
mull  fall,  when  fome  Sampfon  is  found  to  put 
his  fhoulders  to  it,  without  being  buried  in  its 
ruins. — T RUTH  is  the  most  confident 

OF  ALL  ASSERTORS  IN  THE  CREATION. 

“ It  has  been  fuggeiled,  that  the  rcprefenta- 
tlons  of  the  other  party  (Dr.  Stevenfon’s  oppo- 
nents) have  been  very  different.”  What,  Mr. 
pritic,  have  you  been  correfponding  with  the 
apothecaries  of  Newark  ? Produce  your  fug- 
geflor,  or  fuggeflors : I fay,  it  is  a FALSE- 
HOOD, that  my  opponents  in  this  town  have, 
by  the  prefs,  dared  to  offer  any  reprefentations 
different  from  mine;  and  .if  not  by  the  prefs, 
they  arc,  in  private  whifpers,  as  contemptible 
and  mendacious,  as  Y O U R anonymous  animad- 
verfions  upon  ME. — No,  Mr.  Anti-Critic!  the 
reprefentations  of  my  opponents  in  Newark, 
have  been  mijrepr efentations , fculking  in  dark- 
nefs,  afraid  and  afliamed  to  face  the  light. — - 
You,  Sir,  fculk,  affafhn-like,  in  the  fame  daf- 
tardly,  ignominious  regions  of  INVISIBILITY. 
Buu  Cling  to  the  wall,  in  darknefs ; bixds  and 
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beafts  of  prey  go  forth  on  errands  of  violence, 
and  blood,  in  darknefs  i the  fox,  the  mod:  cun- 
ning and  deceitful  of  all  animals,  delights,  riots, 
and  forfeits,  in  darknefs  j Satan  only  SEES  in 
the  dark 'y  and  you.  Critical  Reviewer,  for  Au- 
guft,  1782,  with  my  other  numerous,  but  im- 
potent and  felf-burlefquing  adverfaries,  only 
fpeak  and  write,  in’  darknefs. 

Thefe  are  difficulties  which  n.ve  (O  reader ! 
what  apology  can  be  adequate  to  the  offence  of 
again  introducing  this  filthy  monyfyllabhy  when 
I promifed  to  kick  it  down  ftairs,  as  a difgrace 
to  all  literary  company  ?)  cannot  reconcile ; for 
DOCTORS  are  allowed  to  differ  by  prc- 
fcription.”  What  a genius  has  the  reader  got 
before  him,  in  this  paffage  ! I ffiould  fuppofe 
he  is  of  the pefile  and  7nortar  tribe,  and  got  his 
deploma  in  phyfic,  in  confequence  of  attending 
fix  or  eight  months  at  St.  Thomas’s  hofpital. 
Learned  gentleman  ! How  ffiall  I appear  be- 
fore him  ? — But  appear  I will.  So,  Mr.  Inau- 
gurator  ! the  APOTHECARIES  of  Newark 
are  Dodlors,  and  are  to  be  PRESCRIBED 
as  fuch,  by  a Critical  Revie%ver,  to  the  opinions 
fo?nachs  mankind.  Let  it  be  fo;  but 
this  prayer'  I have  to  put  up  to  Heaven — that 
THE  REVIEWER  may  be  THEIR  very  firff 

patient. 
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patient. — I know  it  is  uncharitable  to  wifh  ill  ^ 
but  the  ill  began  home.  The  patient — to  he— 
flyles  the  apothecaries  of  Newark — Dollars,  I 
wifh  my  genuine  friends  better : I cannot  wifh. 
my  greateji  enemies — wo  R s e . 

Th  is  Mr.  Plural-numher  is  to  be  told,  that 
he,  as  well  as  Mr.  Harrifon,  has  injured  the 
apothecaries,  inflead  of  Jerving  them,  by  their 
jejune,  boyilh  attempts,  to  injure  me.'^  If  the 

t 

apothecaries  are  unable  to  defend  themfelves, 
which  they  certainly  are,  every  other  endeavour, 
in  place  of  defending,  mufl  expofe  them. — 
T’ruth  always  has  a tongue  and  a pen^  at  com- 
mand, and  cannot  be  filencsd  ; if  thefe  men 

X are 


* Notvvithflanding  the  Critical  Reviewers  have  not  given 
one  quotation  from  my  Cafes  in  Medicine,  a publication, 
fympathetically  entwined,  I am  bold  to  fay,  with  the  truth 
of  things,  and  the  indifpenfible  integrity  of  character  ; yet 
they  have  allotted  innumerable  pages  to  one  of  the  mofl  un- 
eflential  fubjects,  regarding  human  virtue  and  happinefs, 
that  ever  called  upon  the  public  eye  or  ear. — What  has  the 
authenticity  of  Rowley’s  poems  to  do  with  manners  or  tno- 
rals?  If  thefe  totally  unintereffed  in  fuch  a difpute,  which 
they  certainly  are,  as  influencing  the  generality  of  man- 
kind, what  a wajle  of  time,  genius,  learning,  and  invefli- 
gation,  have  the  Dean  of  Exeter,  Mr.  Bryant,  and  Mr. 
Wharton,  to  be  refponfible  for  ! I will  fpcalc  my  mind. 

Thefe  gentlemen,  with  fuperior  advantages,  derived 

from 
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are  filent,  in  felf-defence  ^ it  is  a proof  Truth 
is  not  on  their  fide.  Every  effort,  therefore, 
to  make  up  for  the  want  of  truths  mu  if  fall  on 
the  point  of  its  own  danger.  So  it  cannot  but 
Eire  whth  our  prefent  catalogue-writer , who  nfes 
his  pen,  it  is  granted ; but  for  what  ? — only  to 
blot  paper  cruelly  againfc  himfelf,  and  his  be- 
loved brcthreUt  the  apothecaries. 

It  is  a circumflance  providentially  in  my  fa- 
vour, that  the  caufe  I efpoufe,  and  will  only 
relinquifh  with  life,  gains  ffrength  and  illuflra- 
tion,  the  more  it  is  attacked  : like  the  fand- 

bank, 

from  Nature,  and  the  College,  inftead  of  writing  about  it 
and  about  it,  regarding  fuch  non-fignificant  charadlers,  in 
the  paths  of  religious  and  ethic  refinement,  as  Rowley  and 
Chatterton,  would  have  been  much  more  ufefuUy  employed, 
at  the  tail  of  a plow,  or  digging  up  potatoes.  We  can  live 
without  the  equivocal  and  difputable  elFufions  of  thefe  two 
dead  men : but  we  cannot  live,  even  breathing  the  air  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  without  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Modern  times,  unfortunately,  have  to  hoaf  of  lefs  vir- 
tue, than  learning ; and  lefs  religion,  than  criticifm. — In 
particular,  as  a Chriilian  philofopher,  a difinterefted  reader 
and  interpreter  of  the  BIBLE,  I would  afk  the  Dean  of 
Exeter,  who  lies  under  the  preflure  of  fo  many  oaths  and 
fubferiptions,  as  a fervant  of  Gcd.,  [what  he  had  to  do  with 
a Rowley,  or  a Chatterton  ? — His  and  every  cleric’s  prin- 
cipal bufinefs  fhould  be,  “ To  visit  the  fatherless 
and  widows,  in  their  affliction  ; AND  KEEP 
THEMSELVES  UNSPOTTED  FROM  THE  W ORLD.” 
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bank,  which  grows  more  folid  and  compad,' 
from  the  dafliings  of  the  farge  : or  like  the 
foreft  oak,  in  the  majefty  of  pride  and  ftateli- 
nefs,  which  only  bends  to  the  winds,  to  faften 
its  wide-fpreading  roots  the  more,  and  deepen 
them  in  the  folid  ground. 

( I 

The  Critical  Reviewers,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  undertaking,  in  oppofition  to  the 
Monthly,  and  in  order  to  lhare  the  loaves  and 
hflies  of  the  periodical  quill,  fet  off  with  humi- 
lity and  fair  promifes,  as  all  men  do  who  have 
defigns  on  the  world.  Now — they  are  become 
fancy,  petulant,  and  magiflerial,  upon  their  de- 
ligns  being  accomplifhed.  But  if  every  writer 
would  defend  himfelf  with  fpirit  and  dignity; 
fmite  thefe  literary  hirelings  with  the  fift  of  jufl 
retaliation,  as  often  as  they  dare  to  take  injurious 
liberties  with  them  : the  fnail  would  foon  re- 
tire into  its  fhell,  and  the  grafshopper  no  longer 
chirp.  They  fhould  foon  be  brought  on  the 
knee  of  humility  once  more,  at  the  footdool  of 
the  public ; and  thus  the  truth  and  chaftity  of 
Criticifm  be  preferved  inviolate. 

A writer  who  has  the  unabafhed  affurance  to 
tell  the  world,  that  he  will  not  even  flop  to  en- 
quire, whether  he  is  right  or  wrong,  in  the  per- 
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formance  of  his  duty,  and  the  fulfilment  of  his 
promifes  to  that  world,  fiiould  have  no  mercy 
fliown  him. — From  me  he  fhall  have  none,  as 

often  as  he  may  fall  under  obfervation,  from  the 

* 

rudenefs  and  infolence  of  his  pen  : and  though 
the  firokc  of  merited  chafiifement  may  not  come 
with  the  nice  regularity  of*  lunar  provocation  ; 
yet  GiiCy  properly  timed  and  aimed,  they  may 
have  rcafon  to  dread,  will  fall  heavier,  than  do- 
zens from  a Critical  Reviewer  s palfied  hand. 

There  are  times,  when  pride,  warmth,  and 
even  a retaliative  vehemence  of  fpeech  and  writ- 
ing, become  a rnan  : otherwjfe  he  might  be 
trampled  upon,  by  every  two-legged  mule  and 
afs  in  the  kingdom. — But  the  galled  jades  lhall 
be  made  to  wince,  inflead  of  ufing  their  dirty 
heels. — Come  to  my  aid,  gentle  Verfe  ! 

**  Within  themfelves  let  men  in  darknefs  live, 

Who  can  themfelves  when’er  they  lift  forgive  ; 

Eut  why,  as  if  light  ftunn’d  us  to  excefs, 

In  darknefs  wilfully  involve  the  prefs  ? 

A1  as  ! finall  merit  in  the  procefs  lies. 

To  keep  us  ignorant,  not  make  us  wife  ! 

Out’s  fmaller  merit  ftill,  grave  and  fedate, 

'I'c  hear  each  doating  fage  hallucinate  ; 

O’er  Authors  ferious  pore  (reltrain’d  the  laugh) 
Whofe  fame  is  rags^  and  merit  that  of  calf: 

"VViiilc  our  ftrft  fons  of  Genius,  heav’nly  born. 
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Who  confecrate  our  fhclves  while  they  adorn; 

Writers  whofe  works  in  diamond’s  blaze  fliould  live. 
As  they  like  Gods  ftill  life  and  freedom  give  ; 

Touch  our  befl:  feelings  while  they  paint  their  own. 

To  moths  the  imps  of  mouldinefs  are  thrown.’* 

The  Critical  Reviewer  for  Auguft,  1782, 
talks  of  a profcflional  man’s  age^  to  afcertain 
his  opinions  or  docftrines.  But  this  fhould  feem. 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  1 unary  lucubration.—* 
If  age  is  to  infpire  men  with  wifdom,  every 
aged  miijiy  of  courfe,  be  wife.  Is  'itfo? 
Never,  unlefs  he  has  been  fo  in  his  adolefcent 
and  adult  flate.  A fapient  youth  will  be  a fa- 
pient  man  : a fapient  man,  even  when  the  hoar 
of  threefcore  and  ten  may  have  filvered  over  his 
locks,  will  {fill  continue  Folly  has  the" 

fame  analogical  affinity  to  itfelf,  through  fi- 
milar  progreffive  ftages  of  life. 

If  a writer  has  not  made  up  his  mind,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  objedl  of  enquiry  or  in- 
vefligation  ; has  not  wound  up  the  clew  of  his 
thoughts,  principles,  and  feelings,  at  the  me- 
ridian of  life;  he  can  no  more  do  it  afterward, 
than  the  fun,  after  having  paffed  the  zenith, 
return  to  it  again,  without  setting. — 
Whatever  is  to  be  done  in  fcience,  arts,  man- 
ners, morals,  philofophy,  or  religion,  muft  be 
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done  when  Reason  is  in  its  prime  : neither 
over-heated  by  the  calenture  of  youth,  nor  ren- 
dered torpid  by  the  cold  imbecility  of  age. — 
But  coniiftence,  correct  conception,  jufl:  rea- 
foning,  and  legitimate  conclulions,  are  not  a- 
mong  the  paroxyfms,  that  come  and  go  with 
the  phafes  of  the  moOn. 

What  adds  to  the  diferedit  and  diihonour  of 
thefe  men  (they  w'^ould  be  called  critics'and  li- 
terary men)  is  their  vile  daubings  of  flattery  on 
certain  defeript  perfons,  when  they  commence 
authors.  I mean  among  others,  the  bench  of  bi^ 
fops'y  a clafs  of  men  who,  truth  and  long  ob- 
I'ervation  embolden  me  to  fay,  do  lefs  goody  tho* 
they  SHOULD  do  infinitely  more,  as  they  fatten 
on  thefpoils  of  the  people,  for  this  purpofe,  be- 
yond any  clafs  fo  well  paid  in  the  kingdom.  If 
their  Right  Reverences,  as  authors,  are  found 
fault  with,  it  is  with  the  lighted:  touch  of  the 
finefl:  needle  of  criticifm.  The  reafon  is  obvi- 
ous. Bilhops  are  at  the  head  of  the  ejiablifed 
clergy ; who  flick  as  fad  to  them,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  as  the  natural  head  to  the  daoulders. 
Did  the  Reviev/ers  hold  the  cenforial  rod  over 
their  lordlhips,  as  over  common  men,  the 
whole  reverend  body  would  deem  it  as  falling 
Upon  themfehes, — Thus  thefe  men,  “ wife  in 

their 
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their  generation — wi/er  than  the  children  of 
light out  of  20,0(00  clergymen,  might  lofe 
5,000  cuHiomers  every  month. — To  have  done. 

The  Critical  Reviewer,  not  retrained — with 
the  kick  of  an  afs  from  aflailing  a lion — was  ei- 
ther afraid  or  ajhamed  to  give  ([notations  fi'oni 
my  work  : afraid  to  offend  the  apothecaries,  by 
fuch  quotations  throwing  them  into  abafhment 
and  confufion  ; and  afhamed,  at  the  confeions 
ceftainty,  that  the  criticifms  could  not  look  the 
quotations  in  the  face. — The  amiable  Chilling- 
worth  has  made  the  followingjuu:  remark  ; “ it  is 
a fure  proof  reafon  is  againfl  a man,  when  a man 
is  again il*  reafon.”  I may  likewife  fay,  with 
flricff  propriety,  that  “it  is  a fure  proof  quo- 
tations are  againfl  a critic,  when  a critic  is  againfl 
quotations.”  Had  not  every  quotation  he  could 
have  produced,  from  my  Cafes  in  Medicine, 
flruck  the  catalogue-^ncrifer  wdth  the  idea  of  do- 
ing Dr.  Stevenfon  honour  ; he  would  have 
drawn  them  out  into  one  of  the  larged  articles 
in  the  front  of  the  Critical  Review. — Milton's 
Satan  fays  (the  Critical  Reviewer’s  Prefs-devilJ 

“ Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  ferve  in  Heav’n.” 

But  I,  not  fond  of  the  Devil,  or  indeed  any  of 
his  works,  would  reverfingly  fay, 

“ Better  to  ferve  in  Heav’n,  than  reign  in  hell,” 
r H E E N D. 


ERRATA. 

TH  E reader  will  kindly  excufe  the  awkward  fituation 
of  the  Jppendix,  owing  to  the  Ipur  of  an  unexpedfed 
recellity,  at  an  awkward  time,  the  moment  intendedol  pub- 
lifhdng  this  work.  He  will,  likewife,  among  others,  un- 
avoidable' by  hajie.)  puflied  on  by  occafioriy  accept  the  fol- 
lowing corredlions  of  typographical  errors  ; 


Page  T5,  line  i6,  a comma  after  hges, — Page  20,  line  16, 
iov  burning  glafsy  Ttiid  burning glajfes. — Page  50,  iine  12,  a 
comma  after  conjiitutiony’nna  after  i«,  in  the  fame  line,  read 
the^ — Page  60,  line  2,  for  proprietors  of  the  room-hoitfe  y 
landlordsy  read,  proprietors  of  the  rooms ; houf e-landlords. — 
Page  71,  line  18,  (ov  guaiacy  read  — Throw  out 

the  laft  <7,  wherever  the  word  guaiacum  occurs.  — Page 
100,  line  4,  after  ro,  xt-eAnear. — Ibid,  line  5,  ior  ffteenthy 
read  fixteenth. — Page  114,  line  21,  for  75,  read  feventy-fe- 
ven. — Appendix,  note,  page  141,  line  9,  a comma  after 
fenate. — Page  142,  note,  line  i,  a comma  after  reader.-^ 
Ibid,  line  4,  before  2«,  read  or. — Ibid,  line  a femicolon 
after  now  living. — Ibid,  line  8,  for  of  God,  on  the  troubledy 
read  of  God  on  their  troubled. — Ibid,  line  9,  for  wrote^  read 
write.— PzgQ  144,  poetry,  line  3,  for  ethics  heightSy  read 
ethic-heights.— 1 50,  line  8,  for  willy  read  JhalU 


